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“THE PEERLESS CONSTITUTION-A TALE OF THREE YACHTS 


In Newport bay one summer day ‘Columbia’ ar hi sails and lef So the ancient salts that smoke and wri 
Three yachts came down the breeze, The Boston yacht astern Around the Newport docks | 

iThe Herreshoff-built“Columbia” But the old defender of the cup Are saying as they wisely nod 

| That kept the cup with ease Dropped out of sight in furn, Their scant and grizzled: locks, 

|Two years ago, and wizard Nat's And the sweétast thing that ever shook No vessel fe a Bristol boat. 
New “Constitutiori’ too, A yard of canvas free, Its stern has ever shown, ~~. 

With as swift a boat from Boston way The'Constitufion’ sailed alone ~ But Naf can always build a crafr 

As ever skimmed the blue. ‘The queen of wind and sea Thats.sure to beat’ his own. 

MINNA IRVING. 
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No Tariff War with Russia. 


(Special Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 


Iv isto besincerely hoped 


that the present tariff ar 


rangements between this 
country and Russia will 


not be changed without the 
most careful and deliberate 
without 
due weight being given to 


consideration, and 


ull the interests involved 
Theinsurance companies 
of the United States are one 





among many large and im 


THE HON, JOHN A. M’CALL, PRESI 
DENT NEW YORK LIFE INSUR 
ANCE COMPANY. 


portant commercial enter- 
prises interested in preserv- 
ing the most friendly rela- 
tions between the two governments. Russia has accorded 
the insurance companies of the United States the fullest 
facilities for transacting business within her borders, and 
her officials have at all times been considerate and fuir in 
During the year 1900 


we loaned the Russian government many millions of dol 


their treatment of these companies. 


lars, holding her bonds as security for the payment of the 
money. 
payment of purchases made by the Russian government 
in the United States, 

A long list of American manufacturers and exporters 
having great and growing business interests in) Russia 
might be cited by whom the situation is regarded in the 
same light. These concerns include the leading American 
manufacturers of steel, electric machinery and supplies of 
all kinds, ship-builders, locomotive works, bicycle factories, 
makers of mining tools, agricultural implements, pumps, 
scales, and many other articles in the production of which 
a vast amount of capital is invested. 

All these will suffer seriously if any action is taken that 
shall cause Russia to adopt a new and more radical tariff 

y with respect to American goods. 


We know that most of this money was used in 


The small loss of 
income now sustained in one item of customs revenues is 

itweighed by our enormous export trade to Russia, 

vhe free trade facilities secured to us in Vladivostock, 
upon the completion of the Trans-Siberian Railway by the 
existing tariff agreement, should convince our Treasury De- 
partment of the inexpediency of any present action upon a 
largely theoretical question, viz., the payment by Russia of 
bounty to her producers by having obtained a tariff conces- 
sion on sugar from us. 

That American trade relations with Russia have not thus 
far been seriously affected by any action taken by the Rus- 
sian government, the official figures show. In the ten 
months ending with April, 1899, our direct exports to Rus- 
sia were nearly $7,600,000. In the ten months ending with 
April, 1900, they fell to less than $5,675,000. But in the 
corresponding period ending April, 1901, our exports to Rus- 
sia rose to more than $7,130,000. Moreover, while in April, 
1900, before the ‘‘ tariff war,” our exports to Russia were 
less than $780,000, in April, 1901, when the ‘* war” was 
fully on, they were more than $1,000,000. It thus appears 
that if the present situation continues our trade with Russia 
is certain to be large and increasingly profitable. 

In addition to the above reasons, it is of vital necessity 
that the many interested citizens of this country shall have 
opportunity and reasonable time for proper completion of 
the immense contracts now under way in our manufactur- 
ing establishments for export to Russian and Siberian ports. 
If the proposed retaliatory action is continued by our gov- 
ernment we believe it will involve many of our prominent 
export interests in dangerous and possibly ruinous losses by 
reason of the counter action which we have every reason to 
understand will be instituted by the Russian imperial gov- 
ernment without delay. 


Young Men and Public Debate. 


IN a recent interview for the benefit of college students 
Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, expressed 
the opinion that exercises in debating should have an impor 
tant place in the curriculum of every college. There will al 
ways be a great demand, be said, for ability in debate on the 
part of those who expect to take any part as public leaders. 
The newspaper press is one great field of discussion, but at the 
same time the public orator, or the one who can take part in 
any discussion, will be more and more a power in the country 
because he will have more and more the opportunity of build 
ing public opinion 

Judge Brewer specially commended the organization of de 
bating societies among young men, modeled on the lines of a 
house of representatives or a senate, where biils could be intro 
duced in regular form, and all the proceedings conducted as 
nearly as possible after the manner and method of an actual 
legislature. These suggestions deserve the thoughtful consid 
eration of all who are interested in the promotion of good citi 
zenship and the general welfare of young men. All our higher 
institutions of learning have student debating societies con- 
with 
many, but no institution, so far as we know, makes exercises 


nected them, where valuable practice is obtained by 
in debate and parliamentary law a part of its regular cur- 
riculum., 

The student societies are generally fostered and encouraged 
by the educational authorities, but they are purely volunteer 
organizations, and their work bas no official guidance or recog 
nition, and is not compulsory. In a 
country and under a government like ours, where public lead 


This should not be so 
ership, the control of popular assemblies, the exercise of foren- 
sic ability and skill in parliamentary law are within the range 
of probabilities for all men and must necessarily fall to the lot 
of many, no system of popular education should be considered 
complete that does not provide for specific and practical instruc- 
tion and training for duties of this kind 


A Baseless Prediction. 


We fail to agree at any point with the utterances of the Hon. 
Wayne MacVeagh in his recent Phi Beta Kappa oration at 
Cambridge, in which he expressed the belief that the alignment 
of the two great political divisions of American voters will 
sooner or later be upon the basis of capital and labor, one the 
party of the contented and the other of the discontented. The 
latter, he declared, will ultimately prevail, and ‘‘ then they will 
be sure to remodel the present system for the aistribution of 
wealth, unless we have previously done so, upon bases wiser and 
more equitable than those now existing.” 

This sounds strangely like an echo of Populist campaign 
oratory instead of the deliberately expressed views of a thought- 
ful man before a body of thoughtful men. Itis precisely the 
note harped upon by demagogues through the last two Presi 
dential campaigns. How little such predictions of impending 
revolutions and disasters impressed an intelligent American 
public, and how few accepted them as truth, the results at the 
polls in those two elections showed. And such prophecies are 
not likely to have more weight now, when uttered in the calm 
and dignified presence of a college gathering 

We cannot see anything in the prevailing conditions of Amer 
ican politics and industry to warrant these doleful alarms. We 
do not believe there is any more basis for them than there was 
for the prediction uttered by an eminent college president some 
months ago that, unless the current of affairs changed, America 
We 
are to pass neither under the despotism of one man nor the des- 
potism of a new and radical party such as that named by Mr. 
MacVeagh. 


would be governed by an emperor in twenty-five years, 


It is not true that the cleavage between those who have much 
and those who have little is growing sharper and deeper in this 
country, The opportunities for the accumulation of property 
and for preferment in the industrial, commercial, and political 
world were never more abundant than they are at present in 
America, and no cleavage, such as that predicted, could be 
made today which changing conditions would not affect to- 
morrow, 

All this is not to say that things are so good they may not be 
made better, that many evils, many injustices and inequalities 
do not exist in our social and industrial systems. While this is 
all true there is nothing in the present situation nor anything 
looming up in the immediate future to warrant the belief that 
we are approaching a grave crisis in our history, or that we 
are on the eve of a cataclysmic change of society or govern- 
ment. The life of the nation is normal and healthy. Work is 
plentiful, wages are good, and the country generally is prosper- 
ous. The evils which actually exist and the wrongs in society 
and government, are going through a corrective process by 
which they will be eliminated as fast and as far as can be reason 
ably expected. The vast majority of the American people are 
intelligent, conservative, industrious, and law-abiding, and they 
can be trusted to deal with new conditions and new issues as 
they arise, in the same wise and excellent way that they have 
in the past. 


New York’s 1909 Tri=-centenary. 


THE New York Tribune says that at a meeting of the ‘“ Hol- 
land Society of New York a resolution was adopted requesting 
the president to appoint a committee to report as to the best 
means of enlisting the sympathy and securing the co-operation 
of all citizens of the State and of the country in a suitable 
commemoration of the tri-centenary of the discovery of the 
Hudson River by Hendrik Hudson, which will occur in Sep- 
tember, 1909.” 

This is an excellent move. Hudson, in his Half Moon, en- 
tered New York bay on September 11th, 1609, and drifted up 
the river which now bears his name, anchoring near the present 
Albany on September 19th. This discovery gave to Holland its 
claim to the island on which she quickly built the settlement of 
New Amsterdam, and to the region surrounding it on which she 
planted the colonies collectively named New Netherland, 


Pp 


New York's Holland Society is right in seeking to get ap 
propriate recognition for the Hudson discovery on its coming 
three bundredtb anniversary. Another event in New York’s 
history occurred a few weeks earlier which equally deserves 
celebration. On July 30th, 1609, six weeks before Henry Hud- 
son’s little caravel sailed in through the Narrows, Samuel de 
Champlain, in company with his red allies, the Algonquins, de 
feated the Mobawks on the banks of the lake which is called by 
his name, and thus started the vendetta between the Six Nations 
and the French, which made these most formidable of Amer 
ica’s aborigines the allies first of the Dutch and then of their 
English successors, saved the weak settlements of New Nether- 
land and New York from conquest by the French, and started 
the train of influences by which the French were eventually 
driven out of North America, and the best portion of the con- 
tinent was given to the progressive and expansive race which 
has established in it the world’s greatest nation. 

Emphatically, 1609 constitutes a memorable date-mark in the 
history of New York and of the United States. Let the Hol 
land Society keep the Franco-Iroquois feud as well as the Hud 
son discovery in mind in preparing for the celebration of the 
tri-centenary in 1909. The only adequate celebration of events 
which bad such a decisive influence on the history of the Amer- 
ican republic and the American continent is by a world’s fair 
on at least as large a scale as that of Chicago’s in 1893, and as 
that which St. Louis is arranging for 1905. 


The Plain Truth. 


WE are accustomed to think of the loathsome disease of lep- 
rosy asa danger of an alien and far-a-way kind, to be read about 
with pity and horror, but not to be realized as a present evil in 
America. 
that there are no less than nine hundred well-defined cases of 


It will be startling news, therefore, to many to learn 


leprosy in this country, and that the plague is spreading in the 
South and in some of the Western States. Six cases have been 
discovered in New York, six in Chicago, and nearly one bun 
dred in New Orleans. It is a fact of special significance that 
nearly every person afflicted with leprosy is of foreign birth. 
Some are Swedes, but the majority are Italians, This furnishes 
anew and potentargument for a stricter enforcement of immi- 
gration laws and quarantine regulations. There is no apparent 
reason why the Southern States should have a larger proportion 
of leprosy cases than other parts of the Union, except that the 
health authorities of Southern ports are not as alert as some 
others, If the South, for example, had quarantine officers as 
capable, vigilant, and efficient as Dr. Alvah H. Doty, of New 
The 


disease is one of the most terrible scourges known to the world, 


York, its cities might have as few lepers as the metropolis. 


and no pains nor expense should be spared in arresting its prog 


ress, 


The gratifying announcement comes from our State Depart 
ment that Turkey has at last paid the American indemnity 
claims, cash to the amount of $95,000 now being in the hands 
of our minister at Constantinople. Thus comes to a satisfac- 
The 
claims against Turkey were made more than a decade ago, and 


tory conclusion a long chapter in our diplomatic bistory. 


were based on losses suffered by American missionary and edu- 
cational institutions in Armenia, notably those at Harpoot and 
Marash. In addition to these were several individual demands 
for outrages committed by Turkish soldiers. The justice of 
these claims, as a whole, was clearly established at the outset, 
and has not since been denied by the Turkish government. 
That Power, however, entered into a policy of procrastination 
One American 
minister after another has been wearied out in the effort to 


vexatious and exasperating to the last degree. 


compel the Sultan to make good his frequent promises and set- 
tle these claims. Feeling in the United States at times ran 
high in regard to the matter, and more than once it appeared 
as if Turkey would be forced to pay the debt at the mouth of 
cannon. Public sentiment would have justified such a course 
in the face of the insolent and defiant attitude often assumed 
by the Sultan and his advisers. Happily, the affair bas ended 
peacefully, a result for which thanks are due primarily to Sec 
retary Hay and Minister Leishman, through whom the later 
negotiations have been carried on. The amount paid is consid 
erably less than the amount originally demanded and agreed 
upon, but, considering Turkey’s status as a debtor, we may be 
thankful to get even fifty cents on the dollar. 


Among the deplorable deficiencies disclosed in our army 
service when it came toa practical test in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, was a lack of skilled, experienced, and efficient men 
in the medical department. The inadequate supply of expert 
and truly scientific practitioners in the camps, hospitals, and 
on the field of action undoubtedly cost many valuable lives. 
How much the British army operating in South Africa has 
suffered and lost through tke same cause a large and increasing 
amount of evidence shows. Charges reflecting on the army 
medical service and the conduct of the field hospitals have been 
made recently by responsible authorities in England, more se- 
vere than anything brought against our medical administra- 
tion in the recent war period. A specific instance, showing 
how ignorance and inefficiency in a medical officer cost the 
English government a handsome sum, came out in a recent 
discussion in the House of Commons, where it was related how 
a veterinary surgeon on duty on a British transport bound for 
Cape Colony caused 270 horses, valued at $33,750, to be thrown 
overboard on the ground that they were afflicted with glan- 
ders, whereas, as it afterward appeared, the poor animals were 
suffering only from ordinary colds. The lack of professional 
knowledge in this case was bad enough, but it is infinitely 
worse where the blundering involves the lives of sick or wound- 
ed men. In no arm of the military service should a higher 
grade of skill and proved efficiency be demanded and insisted 
upon than in the medical department. Blundering and brutal 
methods here are criminal and inexcusable. The miseries in- 
cident to war are horrible enough under all circumstances, and 
so far as they may be mitigated by prompt, intelligent, and 
adequate medical or surgical treatment every resource should 
be exhausted to supply it. 
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THE recent appointment, by President McKinley, of 
Charles W. Raymond, Esq., of Watseka, I!l., to the Bench of 
the United States Court 
of Indian Territory is 
another striking con 
firmation of the fact 
that no class distinctions 
exist in America, and 
that the possibilities be 
fore young men in tbis 
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— 
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country were never 
greater than they are 
to-day. Twenty - three 


Ray 
mond was working as a 
tow-boy in a flax-mill at 
Onarga, a little village 
eighty miles south of 
Chicago, at ninety cents 
a day. His father had 
been killed in the Civil 
War at Nashville, Tenn., 
and young Raymond 
was without funds or 
influential backing. He 
was ambitious to become a lawyer, and walked twenty miles to 
the county-seat, where he sought work of the county clerk in 
After repeated requests he finally 


years ago Judge 





JUDGE CHARLES W. RAYMOND—FROM 
THE WORKSHOP TO THE BENCH. 


adding up the tax-books. 
obtained a place at a dollar and aquartera day. He began 
the study of law at night, and by teaching school and working 
at anything he could find to do he soon found himself ready to 
open a law-office. This was in 1886, and to-day be stands with 
the head of the Bar in eastern Illinois. Ky thrift, energy, and 
economy be has also accumulated a large property, chiefly in 
farm-lands in Iroquois County. Judge Raymond is an ardent 
Republican, and has taken an active part in political cam 
paigns for the last fifteen years. 

If any painfully materialistic person has entertained the 
notion that Monsieur Marconi, the wireless-telegraph man, has 
been so wrapped up ifi the 
development of his marvel 
invention during the 
last few years that he has 
had no thought nor time to 
give to such things as love 
and courtship, that person 
will discover how much he 
has been mistaken when he 
reads the 
that the young 
engaged to be married. 
The fact that Monsieur 
Marconi is about to add the 
delights of matrimony to 
the 
and satisfactions of his 
brief but eminently 
cessful career is only an 
other proof of bis wisdom and strength of character. 
have achieved greater distinction at the age of twenty-five than 
this young Italian. He was born at Marzabotto, near Bologna, 
in 1875, and was educated at Bologna University. It was at 
this institution, under the tutelage of Professor A. Righi, that 
he conceived and gave shape to his system of wireless tele- 
graph. The first successful tests were made between Penarth 
and Weston in 1896. It is only five years since that time, but 
now wireless telegraphy has passed far beyond the experi 
mental stage and the system is fast being installed in all parts 
of the world. The fame of Marconi is secure for all time. 

It is a fact now generally recognized in the medical world 
that mosquitoes, in addition to other bad habits, are constantly 
engaged in the propagation 
of malaria, and the health 
authorities of certain cities 
in Cuba, Africa, Italy, and 
in our own country, are pro 
ceeding upon this theory in 
a war they are waging 
against this worst of all in 
sect pests. The manto whom 
the world is indebted for the 
discovery of the connection 


ous 


announcement 
Italian is 





GUGLIELMO MARCONI, THE FA 
MOUS INVENTOR, WHOSE AP 
PROACHING MARRIAGE 
IS ANNOUNCED. 


numerous other joys 


suc 


Few men 


between malaria and mos 
quito bites is Major Donald 
Ross, an English medical 
officer. Major Ross while 
serving with a command in 
India years ago, was greatly 
impressed with the ravages 





MAJOR DONALD ROSS, WHO DISCOV- of malaria among whitemen 

ERED THE CONNECTION BETWEEN inthatcountry. In one year, 

MALARIA AND MOSQUITO BITES. yt of 178,197 men in the 
Indian army, there were over 75,000 admissions to the bospitals 
from this disease alone. The major began a quiet but thorough 
investigation of the matter, and learned that the prevalence of 
malaria in any given spot bears a striking proportion to the 
number of mosquitoes there; and microscopic research showed 
undoubted poison in the mosquito sting, which causes the fever. 
Subsequent experiments and investigations in the swamps of 
Italy and Africa have confirmed this discovery. Major Ross 
believes that by draining the soil, destroying the mosquito larva, 
and using other precautions, malaria can be swept away as com- 
pletely as ague has been banished from England in the last 
forty years. Major Ross left London a few weeks ago for Sierra 
Leone, Africa, a region dreaded for its deadly climate, where 


he and the other members of his party will attempt to drive the 
mosquitoes away by liberal applications of petroleum. If his 
experiment succeeds great tracts of the richest land in the 
world will be open to white men. 

The large and influential Southern society known as the 
United Sons of Confederate Veterans is assured of a vigorous 
and successful adminvis- 
tration of its affairs un 
der the chieftaincy of 
Judge Richard Brown 
rigg Haughton, who was 
elected commander at 
the Memphis reunion in 
May. Judge Haughton 
is a native of Aberdeen, 
Miss., where he was born 


in 1864. His father was 
a gallant Confederate 
soldier and served 


throughout the war with 
great credit. 
a graduate in law of the 
University of Mississip 


The son is 


pi, where he took the 
highest honors awarded 





to his class. He was ad- 
mitted to the Bar and 
practiced his profession 


RICHARD BROWNRIGG HAUGHTON, 
COMMANDER OF THE UNITED 


SONS OF CONFEDERATE at Aberdeen for two 
VETERANS 

years, when he moved 

to St. Louis, where he has been eminently successful. At pres 


ent he is one of the judges of St. Louis. He was division com- 
mander of the United Sons for Missouri for several years pre 
vious to his present appointment, and under his direction the 
division grew rapidly in strength and influence, 

Unique as well as magnificent in all its appointments and 
surroundings was the charity féte given on a recent June even 
ing at Stafford House, the 
London home of the Duke 
of Sutherland. The affair 
was for the benefit of the 
Royal Lifeboat Institu 
tion, one of the oldest and 
most useful philanthropic 
The 


were 


societies in England. 
details of the féte 
planned by the beautiful 
young Duchess of Suther 
land, and the entire man 
agement of the affair was 
in her hands. One of the 
most interesting as well 
as profitable features of 
.. the féte the 
Brooms of Stafford House, 
where supper was served 


were state 


at the extravagant rate 
of $250 per table. 
gardens about the house 
were hung with thousands 


The 


of tiny lanterns, and dur- 
ing the evening a standard 
company performed ‘‘ The 





THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, HOST- /, . “eee 
#88 AT LONDON’S MOST NOTABLE Comedy of Errors” under 
FETE. the It was one of 


brilliant events of the London season, 
profits for charity were several thousand pounds, 
is a daughter of Lord and Lady Rosslyn, and her engagement 
to the duke in 1884 created quite a social sensation at the time, 
as she was then barely sixteen and he was thirty-three. The 
marriage has been a notably happy one, The duke belongs to 
one of the oldest and most illustrious of English families. He is 
the owner of over a million acres of land, this being the area 
of the Cromartie estates in Scotland, the ancient heritage of the 
Sutherland line. 

=The election of Joseph Ramsey, Jr., to succeed Mr. O. D. 
Ashley in the presidency of the Wabash Railroad is in the line 
of that policy which pre- 
vails generally in the 
railroad world of mak- 
ing effi 
ciency, faithfulness, and 
proved ability the only 
basis of recognition and 
preferment. Mr, Ram 
sey has been in the rail 
way from his 
boyhood, - being identi 
fied for the first seven 
teen years or more with 
the engineering and 
transportation depart 
ments, and since that 
with various other high 
and responsible branches 
of the service. In brief, 
he has devoted his life 
to the practical features 
of the railway business, 
and bas qualified him 
self, as few men are able to do, to direct the affairs of a great 
railway system, like the Wabash, with energy and success. 
Mr. Ramsey is a native of Pittsburg, Penn., and is now fifty 
one years old. At the age of nineteen he became connected 
with the engineer corps of the Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis Railroad. One year later he was appointed assistant 
engineer of the Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley Railroad. 
In 1871 he entered the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad as 
assistant engineer of the Lewistown division. From 1872 to 
1879 he was consecutively engineer, chief engineer, and super 
intendent of the Bell’s Gap road. After holding for a few 
months a similar position with New Castle and Lake Erie, he 
became chief engineer and superintendent of the Pittsburg 


trees. 
and the net 
The duchess 


the most 


experience, 


service 





JOSEPH RAMSEY, JR., 


THE NEW 
PRESIDENT OF THE WABASH 
RAILROAD. 
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Southern, from where be went in 1882 to the Pittsburg, Char 
tiers and Youghiogheny Railroad. In 1883 he went to the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton and Dayton as engineer, being advanced to 
the office of chief engineer of that system in 1886. From 1890 
to 1891 he was assistant to the president of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, and he held the following offices 
for varying periods, and some of them simultaneously: 1890 to 
1895, president Pekin and Peoria Railroad; 1891 to 1892, vice 
president Cincinnati, Wabash and Michigan; 1887 to 1893, pres 
ident Findley Belt Railroad; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis; 
Association of St. Louis 
Since 1895 be has held the position of vice-president of the 
Wabash, and on June 20th became the executive head of that 


1891 to 1893, general manager 
1893 to 1S05, 


general manager Terminal Railroad 


system. Mr. Ramsey is a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and is on the board of directors of the so 
ciety. 
American Railway Association, and a director of various rail 
roads, banks, and trust companies 


He is also a member of the executive committee of the 


= The number of persons who came out on the winning side in 
the recent speculative riot in Wall Street were few, and of thefew 
was Miss Marie Wilson, 
one of the pretty maid 
ens who have helped to 
keep © Florodora” on the 
top wave of success these 
many months. Miss Wil 
son has never posed as 
an expert in stocks and 
bonds, that is, so far as 
any one knows, but she 
bad managed to 
“all by herself” the 
neat little sum of $2,000 
When things began to 


save 


rise toward the sky in 
Wall Street April 
these savings were in 


last 


vested at a happy mo 


ment in Union Pacific. 





Later, when these securi 
ties went up to a thou 


MisSS MARIK WILSON, THE ** FLORO- 


’ 


DORA” ACTRESS WHO WON 
$750,000 IN WALL STREET. 


sand or less, the ** Floro- 
sold out 
to the tune of $500,000, Something like $10,000 was imme- 
diately turned into Southern Pacific, and that added $250,000 
to the first innings. All this looks easy enough on paper, but 
other young women. who think they can go down in Wall Street 
almost any day and reap three-quarters of a million in a few 
hours are to be pitied. It is reported that Miss Wil:on pro 
poses to spend her fortune in London bet ** . 
Miss Wilson and | 

=The brilliant service for 
Frederick Carrington has ren ti 


dora” maiden 


is not true, 


two yea wouk avly 
supplemented by the no 
less 


valuable service 


which his lovely wife, 
Lady Frederick Carring- 
rendered at 
home in attending to the 
wants of the families of 
the soldiers called to the 
front. In nearly all the 
charities and enterprises 


ton, has 


of various sorts having 
for their object the help 
of the chil 
dren of ‘*Tommy At 
kins,” Lady Carrington 
hes been a leading fig- 


wives and 


ure, and her popularity 
and gracious ways bave 
had 
suring success to these 
r efforts. She 
* ber of one of the most 


much to do in in 





is a mem 


prominent English fami 
lies, and has devoted her 
self for years to philan- 
thropic work, caring 
more for 
evidently than for the 


LADY FREDERICK CARRINGTON, 
PROMINENT IN GOOD WORK FOR 
FAMILIES OF ENGLISH 
SOLDIERS, 


those things 


pleasures of fashionable 
society, 
=-Italy had never greater need of wise, strong, and truly pa- 
triotic leadership than at the present time, when the country is 
full of sullen discontent under a 
heavy burden of poverty and tax 
ation, and factional strife is fierce 
and bitter 
seems to have in Signor Giuseppe 
Zanardelli, the head of 
the Italian Cabinet. Zanardelli 
isa man wellon in years and full 
of experience in Italian polities. 
Though he has been in public life 
for forty 


Such a leader she 


present 


years and has sat in 
many Cabitets, he bas never been 
premier before, and the compli- 


ment the King bas paid hin is all 





SIGNOR GIUSEPPE ZANAR- the morestrking on this account 
DELLI, ITALYS NEW He is regarded as the most ad 


PRIME MINISTER, ° ae a 
vanced Liberal of bis time in Italy, 


and he stands for democratic legislation, for relief from the 
military strain, for the guarantee of popular liberties, and for 
all the ways and means in which Parliament can lighten the 
burden and brighten the lot of the poor man. More than once 
at times of crisis, he has been called upon to help in the work of 
In 1893, when his friend Signor Giolitti fell, through 
the great bank scandals, King Humbert appealed to Zanardelli 
toform a new Cabinet, but he failed in consequence of in 
trigues against him, both at court and in the chamber. 


peace. 



































LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MILES, THE HEAD OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, REAR-ADMIRAL THOMAS O. SELFRIDGE, SR , GIVES A NAUTICAL TWIST 
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THE PRESIDENI’S CABINET ADVISER, ATTORNEY-GENERAL KNOX, CAREFULLY JUSTICE HARLAN, ONE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS OF THE UNITED 
STUDIES A DRIVE. STATES SUPREME COURT, ABOUT TO ‘‘ DRIVE.” 


THE FOUR MOST EMINENT AMERICAN AMATEUR GOLF-PLAYERS. 


ON THE LINKS ABOUT OUR NATIONAL CAPITAI., FAMOUS SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND STATESMEN RENEW THEIR YOUTH.—PxotoGraPsep For ‘“ LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY” BY WILBERT MELVILLE, WasHINGTON, D. C, 
COPYRIGHTED, 1901. 






























A UNIQUE SIGHT—A ZEBRA IN HARNESS AT LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO. 
J. H. Sheffield, Chicago. 






















































SENATOR TILLMAN ADDRESSING A CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY AT DAVID CITY, NEB. (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) WAITING FOR THE FINISH ON DERBY DAY IN WASHINGTON 
PARK, CHICAGO.—S, E. Wright, Chicago. 


EVENTS OF INTEREST DISCLOSED BY OUR AMATEUR PRIZE CONTEST—ILLINOIS WINS. 
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THE GREEN MOON. 


EARLY in 1893 I joined the British ship Mred B. Taylor 
as cook. Prior to that time my sea-going experience had 
leen confined to the American navy, in which I had 
risen from apprentice-boy to the grade of seaman gunner, 
but which I deserted at Plymouth, England. Therefore 
I shipped as a cook, preferring for obvious reasons to be 
considered a green hand lor the same reasons I took 
another name When our westward voyage was nearing 
the end—-we were bound for New York——a dense fog met 
us N.N.E. of Sable Island, that treacherous little dot 
on the chart which marks the grave of a whole fleet of 
gallant ships. Out of the thick white mist came rushing 
an ocean greyhound For a minute the great black bow 
loomed over us There was a shock, a crushing and 
splitting of timbers, the grinding of iron, and the splendid 
vessel passed through us, cutting us in two amidships as 
neatly as a carving-knife slices a cheese. I saw her 
brilliantly-lighted cabin windows sweep past me, I even 
heard strains of lively music from her saloon. Then a 
piece of flying timber struck me on the head and all was 
dark. 

When | regained consciousness | was lying behind a 
coil of rope. The pale gold of a daffodil morning was 
mingling with a few belated stars in the zenith. All was 
silent except the wash of the waves against the sides of 
the ship, the shrill sigh of the wind in the rigging, and the 
creaking and groaning of her loosened timbers. No foot 
step, no voice, no sound of life struck on my listening 
ears. - was alone with the wind and the sea on the 
stern half of the wreck In the wild seramble for the 
boats after the collision it was every man for himself, 
and I had been forgotten. IT afterward learned the cook 
was reported drowned. Thus, by a strange analogy, a 
man died who had never been born, for as IT said at the 
beginning of this simple narration of facts, I had not 
given my own name to the master of the T'aylor. 

I ran as near to the broken edge of the wreck as I 
dared, and looked over. Most English sailing-ships are 
of iron and go down like a plummet after a_ collision, 
as did the bark Nmbleton, bound from Liverpool to New 
Zealand with a cargo of dynamite and sunk by the liner 
Campania thirty miles northeast of Tuskar Light. The 
Nmbleton, being of iron, vanished under the waters of 
St. George’s Channel in sixty seconds, but the T'aylor 
was of tough oak and floated like a cork, though her deck 
was all awash. Beams, ballast, and barrels of mer 
chandise projected from her gaping wound like the en 
trails of a monster that had committed hara-kiri. So 
neatly had the liner halved her the mate was obliged to 
wait for the steamship to withdraw her huge bulk from 
his cabin, which was amidships, before he could escape. 
She would probably float for some time, until she either 
went ashore or encountered rough weather. But it was 
also possible she might sink any minute, and I was afraid 
to go below until driven there by hunger, not caring to 
run the risk of drowning like a rat in a trap. I was 
lucky to find myself on the forward half, where the stores 
were kept. There was plenty of tinned meat and biscuit 
aboard, and the water-tank was uninjured, so if the 
wreck continued to float | could sustain life until res- 
cued, 

I hoisted a flag at half-mast as a signal of distress, but 
all that day, nor the next, nor for days after that, neither 
a shred of sail nor the smoky trail of a steamer glad 
dened my longing eyes. [I remained on deck day and 
night, as much as possible, for whenever I went below 
{ had a creepy feeling that the plunging bow was going 
down, down, down to Davy Jones’s locker.  Hverything 
below was pretty much under water, too, all the edibles 
being soaked except those in cans. Also 1 did not want 
to miss the smallest chance of rescue. There was no 
land in sight, but sometimes a cold mist warned me of 
the proximity of icebergs. These crystal derelicts, built 
by the frost and Jaunched by the storms of the polar 
circle, are classed by sailors as an “act of God,” the 
same as fire. 

I was not surprised to see a huge berg bearing down 
upon me through a bank of opalescent vapor. As _ it 
drew near, the sun pierced the enveloping veil of mist 
and the great mass of ice appeared like a mountain of 
blazing jewels, deep emerald near the water-line shading 
to sapphire, to light blue, and to translucent pearl at the 
top. Here and there its lower peaks were capped with 
snow. I regarded it with admiration, but also with pro 
found terror, for it presented a new danger, one always 
greatly feared by mariners, and I had no means of steer- 
ing out of its path. But it passed majestically far to 
the right, the seas foaming at its base, its icy minarets 
crowned with rainbows. 

After this I saw so many of these brides of the Arctic 
folded in their white veils that I ceased to give them 
more than a casual glance. My eyes were too busy scan- 
ning the horizon for a sail or the haze above a steamer’s 
funnel. Still I drifted northward, ever northward, caught 
in a current that daily carried me farther from the track 
of passing vessels. I had no compass, that useful in 
strfiment having been over the captain’s cabin, in the 
after section. There also were the charts, and I had no 
means of knowing latitude or longitude except by dead 
reckoning and the fixed stars, the sailor’s faithful friends. 
It did not matter, though, for there was no means of 
steering the derelict. The position of the sun, however, 
told me that by this time I was very far north. I suf- 
fered greatly from cold, but there was plenty of clothing 
aboard, and I broke off pieces of wood from the upper 
works and deck fittings and built a fire, sometimes in a 


big iron pot from the galley. Over the welcome blaze 
I warmed my frozen fingers and heated my tins of meat. 
The frosty air bit to the bone, and one or two heavy 
snowstorms covered all that part of the wreck remaining 
out of water with a white coating, thus adding to the 
inexpressible dreariness of my weird voyage. The T'aylor 

or rather the half of her on which I was adrift—-was 
by this time heavily waterlogged, plunging and rolling 
in a most alarming manner whenever a brisk wind kicked 
up a sea, 

Thus sheathed in ice and shrouded in snow my ill 
starred bark drifted on at the mercy of the winds and 
tides. Despair seized me, and I gave myself up as lost. 
I was now too far out of the ordinary path of ocean 
travel to hope for rescue unless by a lucky chance I fell 
in with a stray whaler. Death by freezing confronted 
me in the near future if the derelict failed to founder or 
to strike some contrary current that would bear her back 
to a milder latitude. The extreme personal discomfort 
of severe cold, added to my deep discouragement, made 
me apathetic, and I dropped off in fitful dozes haunted by 
fantastic dreams. 

As I walked my lonely watch one night, more dead 
than alive, and muffled up to the eyes, IT became aware 
of something unusual in my surroundings. The moon 
was at the full and my shadow kept me company as I 
tramped to and fro, my chin buried in my breast, my 
coat collar turned well up around my ears, and my gaze 
fixed on the icy planks over which I traveled. 

All at once I noticed they no longer glimmered like 
silver in the moonlight. A steady wind was blowing, the 
short, choppy waves of the North Atlantic were foam 
capped, and there was plenty of drifting ice but no bergs 
in sight. But what a light was over all that ice-rimmed 
ocean and cold night sky !——a light that never was on sea 
or land before, a strange ghastly radiance, sickly green 
in color, that revealed every object in that wide expanse 
of desolate seascape with the startling distinctness of a 
calcium light. I looked up at the moon, which was riding 
high in mid-heaven. It was green, a horrible orb bloated 
and blotched like the face of a corpse. The atmosphere 
was crystalline with the keen clearness of intense cold, 
and no mist or cloud obscured the planet’s disk; no 
aureole, such as often surrounds it before a storm, inter 
fered with its streaming rays. Green was the frozen 
coat that glazed the wreck, green the drift-ice, green the 
froth on the billows, and greenest of all that celestial 
body which sicklied even the stars with its unnatural color. 

I shuddered and closed my eyes on the ghastly phe- 
nomenon, fancying for an instant that I must be delir- 
ious or dreaming, but my brain was never clearer, my 
sehses never more keenly on the alert. 

Glancing away over the sea LT beheld a dark object 
rapidly approaching. It was not a berg, for already it 
wis close enough for me to distinguish the black outlines 
of a sharp, piratical-looking hull and slender spars. It 
was a ship. Overjoyed at the prospect of rescue T 
watched its approach in a’ fever of impatience. I 
shouted at the top of my voice and lighting a torch waved 
it wildly. My heart throbbed so violently I could no 
longer hear the lisping and lapping of the waves for its 
Joud pulsations. But imagine if you can the frenzy of 
apprehension that tormented me when [I perceived no 
slackening of speed, no lowering of sail. Could it be 
that I had not been observed? Or were they human 
fiends who willfully disregarded my signals of distress? 

On and on it came until it was only twice its own 
length from the wreck. IL could see the driven froth fly- 
ing before it and hear the rushing waters divided by its 
keel. Now I noticed something very extraordinary in 
its appearance. It was not, as | had supposed, a whaler, 
but was built in a fashion long gone by. Above a high 
bow hung a weather-beaten figure-head, so worn with 
the storms of countless voyages, and so thickly crusted 
with sea-salt that it was impossible to even guess at its 
original form. The swelling canvas was tattered and 
discolored, the ropes frayed and rotten, the paint entirely 
gone from poop and upper works. She passed directly 
in front of me, the wind booming in her ragged sails, 
her masts and cordage creaking in the stiff blast ana 
with the tremendous strain of her own impetuous mo 
tion. She was so close IT could almost touch her deck 
rail. No lights were out, but a number of people were 
scattered about her warped decks, and on the side nearest 
to me was a group of men—or what had once been men. 
My blood curdled, my head reeled as I gazed with start- 
ing eyeballs at my fellow-voyagers in the far north. 

The little company, which was clearly revealed by the 
uncanny radiance of the green moon, was made up ot 
corpses in various stages of decay, all but one, who was 
evidently the captain, from his rich dress and air of 
command, Te was a big burly brute with a mane ot 
tangled black hair and beard out of which maniacal eyes 
blazed like points of flame under his bushy brows. He 
wore a huge furry cap, boots of yellow leather, and a 
jacket of crimson velvet plentifully adorned with gilt 
braid and brass buttons, and open at the neck, revealing 
his massive throat and hairy chest. A short sword or 
cutlass was buckled to his waist, and on his swart hand 
shone a broad gold ring in which was set a great blood- 
red jewel burning like a live coal. They were playing 
cards around a brandy cask turned end up, shuffling and 
dealing like automatons, this terrible captain and _ his 
grewsome crew. Some appeared with a white grave- 
mould tufting cheek and chin like a beard, some sat with 
closed eyes, some had none at all, but black holes where 





they dropped out ; all were swollen, bloated, and unspeak 
ably loathsome. 


The horrible stench of putrefying humanity assailed 
my nostrils as she swept by, the seas creaming in her 
angry wake, the ice-cakes rolling and tumbling behind 
her like a school of porpoises. As she bore away from 
me I saw her ensign streaming from the fore-truck, a 
black flag with skull and cross-bones. In dead silence, 
save for the roaring gale and thunderous seas, the death 
ship passed on her mysterious way. 

I watched her until she dwindled to a dark shadow 
on the glimmering waves, and then either I fainted or 
reason deserted me. The next thing I knew I opened 
my eyes on a circle of friendly sea-tanned faces and 
learned I was aboard the trim barkentine Mary Jenness, 
bound for Boston. Storm-driven far out of his course 
her captain had picked me up, but how many hours or 
days after my encounter with the strange ocean wanderer 
I was unable to determine. Ile said 1 was dancing and 
gesticulating like a madman when he found me, and no 
doubt this was his reason for considering the green 
moon and the death-ship to have been hallucinations born 
of a disordered brain. The two halves of the Taylor 
found resting-places fully six hundred miles apart. The 
S. S. Santiago, from New York to Cuba, months later 
passed the forward section off the Carolina coast, about 
forty-five miles N.N. kk. of Bodies Island. Afterward it 
went ashore between the island and Currituck Inlet. 

The stern, which seems to have been quite as buoyant, 
must have been caught in a return current and retraced 
its course, for it finally stranded at Cape Elizabeth, on 
the coast of Maine. MINNA IRVING. 


How Farming Has Been Cheapened. 


A GREAT factor in the development of the country has been 
the downward trend in the prices of agricultural implements. 
While the amount of money in circulation has grown enor- 
mously the cheapening of agricultural implements has been in 
proportion to their improvement. A comparison of prices, 
therefore, between 1860 or 1880 and 1900 does not fully repre- 
sent the same implements or machines. The industry is one 
of great magnitude, and has been developed in the United 
States far beyond any point reacbed in any other country. 

The returns for the census of 1900 are not yet available, and 
comparisons of its development must be made between 1880 
and 1800. The number of our establishments in 1880 was 1,043, 
and in 1890, 910; the capital employed in 1880 was $62,109,668, 
and in 1890 $145,313,007; the wages in 1880 were $15,359,610, 
and in 1800 $21,811,761; the cost of materials in 1880 was $31,- 
531,170, and in 1890 $31,603,265; the value of products in 1880 
was $68,640,486, and in 1890 $81,271,651. 

Between 1855 and 184 the improvement in agricultural im- 
plements and machinery was such that the time of human labor 
required to produce a bushel of corn on the average declined 
from four hours and thirty-four minutes to forty-one minutes, 
and the cost of the labor declined from thirty-five and three- 
quarters cents to ten and one-half cents. The greatest advance 
was made in the shelling of the corn, formerly done by band. 
In this case the machine operated by steam shelled a bushel of 
corn a minute, while in the old way the labor of one man was 
required for 100 minutes to do the same work. The amount of 
human labor now required to produce a bushel of wheat from 
beginning to end is only ten minutes, while in 1830 the time was 
three hours and three minutes. During the interval the cost of 
labor required to produce those results declined from seventeen 
and three-quarters cents to three and one third cents. 

In 1830 a heavy, clumsy plow was used, the seed was sown 
by hand, and was harrowed into the ground by drawing bushes 
over it; the grain was cut with sickles, hauled to a barn, and 
threshed with flails ; the winnowing was done witli a sheet at- 
tached to rods, on which the grain was placed with a shovel, 
and then tossed up and down by two men until the wind had 
blown out the chaff. In the year 1894 the ground was plowed 
and pulverized by a disk plow, the seed was sown with a me- 
chanical seeder drawn by horses, the reaping, threshing, and 
sacking of the wheat was done by a combined reaper and 
thresher drawn by horses, and then the wheat was ready to 
haul to the granary. 

In the case of the corn crop the money measure of the saving 
of buman labor required to produce it in 1899 as compared with 
its production in the old-time manner was $523,276,642 ; wheat, 
$79,194,867; oats, $52,866,200; rye, $1,408,950; barley, $7,323,- 
480; white potatoes, $7,366,820; hay, $10,034,868. Total, $681,- 
471,827. And yet the improved machines by which this has 
been accomplished have come into use only to a limited extent. 
They are mainly adapted only to use in farming on a large 
scale under the most favorable circumstances. 

Comparing retail prices—the prices paid by the farmers for 
machines and implements—it is shown from tables of compari- 
son that in the case of one manufacturer, surreys selling for 

225 in 1880 sold for $85 in 1900; top buggies, with a price of 
$90 in 1860 and #60 in 1880, sold for $43 in 1900. The corn-drills 
of 1880 sold for $12; those of 1890 for 88. Harrows declined 
from $15 in 1880 to $10 in 1890; plain float spring-tooth har- 
rows from $20 to $10; disk harrows from $27 to 818. Six-foot 
twine-binder harvesters were sold in 1880 for $325 and in 1900 
for $120, and the ‘‘ combined ” harvester was sold for $150 in 
18€0 as against $65 in 1900. The price of mowers in one estab- 
lishment declined from $100 in 1860 to $40 in 1900; in another 
from $160 to $40, and in still another from $120 to $45. 

The price of walking- plows diminished in one case from 
$16.50 in 1860 to $4.50 in 1900, and in another from $6.50 to $3. 
One company quoted the price of reapers at $150 in 1860 and at 
$50 in 1900. Scythes dropped from $1 in 1880 to 60 cents in 
1900. Bob-sleighs worth $34 in 1880 sold for $26 in the price- 
lists of 1900. Farm-wagons that cost $125 in 1860 and $90 in 
1880 cost $57 in 1900. Heavy wire fencing per mile cost $320 
in 1890 and only $176 in 1900. And in nearly every case the 
manufacturers said in their reports to the division of statis- 
tics in the Department of Agriculture that they were giv- 
ing an infinitely better article for the reduced prices in 1900 
than they had given for the larger ones of former years, 








The ‘‘ American Peril’’ in Europe. 


To the other loud alarums recently sounded in Europe over 
the advancement of American trade interests in that quarter 
have added now that 
French Chamber of Deputies, who declared in a speech in the 


of the world, we of a member of the 
house the other day that the ‘* American peril” was advancing 
toward France with methodicai rapidity. ‘* The Napoleons of 
American industry .’ the speaker proceeded to say, ** have de- 
clared openly that their enterprise meant the conquest of Eu 
rope and the latter’s economic ruin.” 
the that 
French minister of foreign affairs, at whom these statements 


It appears from report Monsieur Delcasse, the 


were directed, made no reply, though free to talk about other 
‘ perils” to which the same speaker referred. This was proba 
bly because Monsieur Delcasse could think of nothing worth 
saying or that needed to be said about the alleged threats of 
American ‘** Napoleons.” He is. doubtless too sensible a man to 
believe that any serious purpose exists among American trades- 
men and manufacturers to bring ‘ economic ruin” upon any 
foreign country, much less a country with whose commercial 
and industrial welfare their interests are so intimately related 
as those of continental Europe 

The length and breadth of the * 


conspiracy ” which Amer- 


ican tradesmen bave formed against Europe is simply this. 
They propose to continue pushing tbeir products in the Eu- 
legiti- 
mate means, relying upon the superiority of their goods over 


ropean markets in every possible way and by every 


the European article, their comparative cheapness, and other 
desirable qualities, to make sales. If such regular and legiti 
mate business enterprise means a ** conspiracy ” aud the * eco 
nomic ruin” of Europe then we shall bave to accept that con 
struction and take the consequences. Seriously, however, we 
do uot believe that any considerable portion vf the Kuropean 
business community is possessed with the idea that we are seek 
ing any larger advantages in their markets than we have a per 
fect right to seek, or that they are not seeking in ours where 
the opportunity offers 

Equally preposterous is all the talk current for the last few 
months in some European circles about a possible league be 
tween certain continental nations to exclude American trade. 
We are surprised that a journal of such careful and conserva 
tive tendencies as the London Spectator should consider the 
threat of such an alliance worthy of serious consideration. The 
London Times takes the right view of the matter when it says 
that the scheme is ‘* preposterous and impracticable on the face 
of it.” Of the same tenor are the views of Sir Charles Dilke, 
one of England’s foremost statesmen and political economists. 
These views appear in the following letter, which Sir Charles 
wrote in response to a request from LESLIE’S WEEKLY for an 
article on the alleged continental alliance. 

Editor Leslie's Weekly. Dear Sir:;—1 am asked by the editor to write 
a short article on ** Admiral Canevaro’s talk about a possible European 
league for defense against American trade competition,” and the sugges 
tion, eaid to have been made in one importunt London weekly paper, that 
the United States should prepare her fleet with a view to a European con- 
tinental combination against her. I find myself wholly unable to write 
such an article, because | have not the least belief in the possibility of a 
There 
have been symptoms of a certain dislike for some acts of the United 


continental European combination against the United States. 


States government on the part of Germany, and also signs of German 
activity in Central and South America; but those Germans who have 
suggested to their government active intervention in South American 
affairs with the view of the ultimate acquisition as colonies of South 
American States are not in the least likely to dominate the action of their 
J am CHARLES W. DILKE. 
LONDON, May 23d 


government sir, yours, ct¢ 


This is sensible as it is brief and to the point. Even if a few 
government officials and a considerable body of European man 
ufacturers should favor a plan to boycott American trade in 
their own interests, it is utterly inconceivable that the masses 
of the people would permit such a step to be taken, These 
masses, who bought our agricultural products last year, our 
illuminating-oils, our manufactured goods, and other articles to 
the value of $500,000,000, would be likely to resent any attempt 
to shut them out of such trade benefits with spirit and vigor. 
It is unquestionably true that a spirit of jealousy and fear of 
American greatness and prosperity prevails in certain quarters 
on the continent of Europe, but that it will ever assume the 
form of an open combination against American trade we do not 
believe. ‘The masses would have to be reckoned with in such an 
issue, and the masses would not endure to have food, clothing, 
































A GRIM SNAP-SHOT—A SHAKK SEIZES A DIVING 


BOY AT THE MOMENT THE PICTURE Is TAKEN. 


Photograph by Herbert W, Linford. 


and necessaries of an inferior quality and at higher prices 
forced upon them for the benefit of the comparative few. 

In conclusion we may say that the situation in Europe, as 
elsewhere, will continue to be ruled by strictly business consid 
erations, in which sentiment of any kind will play no part. 
Let no mistake be made on this point. England, our best friend 
on the other side of the water, would join in a boycott of Amer- 
ican trade if it was really believed that England would reap 
any decided advantage by such a plan. Race affinities, kinship 
of thought and feeling along many lines, a common historic 
past—none of these things would count for a feather’s weight 
in the balance when it came to a question of securing trade ad 
vantages. Neither continental 
Europe will endeavor to shut out American goods, because they 
realize that such an effort would be a disastrous failure if it 
were tried. They cannot do it, and they would not dare to 
make the attempt 


England nor the nations of 


General Grant’s Wonderful 
Scouts and [lules. 


GENERAL FRED D. GRANT is the image of his father, with 
many of his father’s strongest traits of character. He entered 
upon his duties as commander of the Fifth Military District in 
the Philippines with enthusiasm and earnestness, and his com 
mand has done some of the most effective work performed in 
the pacification of the islands. The general accordingly is 
proud of his men and their achievements. 


more than all the rest of his men together, and after, if not 


He values his scouts 


just ahead of, his scouts ccmes his trained-mule team. 

The scouts comprise fifty-seven mounted men, the pick of bis 
command. Their leader is Frank 8. lieutenant, 
Fifteenth Infantry, a dashing officer whose signal ability has 
been shown in the splendid work the scouts have performed in 


Burr, first 


clearing General Grant’s district of guerrillas and performing 
The men include members of the Third Infantry 
and Forty-first regiments 


patrol duty 
and the Thirty-second, Thirty-fifth, 
of volunteers. They bave brought order out of chaos in the 
great provinces of Bulacan, Pampanga, and Bataan. 

General Grant’s mule-team is wonderful for its intelligence. 
There have been intelligent army mules before, but it is doubt 
ful if any of them ever surpassed, if it fully equaled, these. 
General Grant thinks more of them than a little girl does of her 
dolls and kittens, and dwells fondly on their performances, 
When a bell rings they leave their 
mangers and form in line. It takes about eight minutes for 
them to find their places and get hitched up. Where they show 

their intelligence is when one of the 


These mules are trained, 





number gets in the wrong place. All 











the other mules will kick and keep on 
kicking until he finds the right one. 


A Terrible Scene. 


THE accompanying photograph was 
taken from a steamer at Aden. There, 
as in most tropical ports, the natives 
come alongside in their small boats, 
offering fruit and curios for sale, and 
begging for money, which is thrown 
into the water, and for which they 
Although the 
harbor is the 
boys seem fearless, realizing, doubt 


dive most gracefully. 
infested with sharks, 
less, that in spite of the white man’s 
horror of the danger that awaits him, 
he is still sufficiently savage to pay 
amusement in which 


danger than 


more for an 
there is an element of 
for a mere commonplace, every-day 
bit of diving. Mr. Linford had just 
taken one photograph, and was pre 
paring for a second, when some ove 
threw a coin into the water. The boy 
in the bow of the farthest boat shown 
in the picture dived. He came to the 

















GENERAL GRANT’S WONDERFUL MULES, THE PRIDE OF HIS COMMAND IN 


THE PHILIPPINES. 





surface just as the camera was point- 
ed his way, and as the shutter snapped, 
before even the photographer could 


see what was happening, a shark bad caught him, leaving only 
one arm visible. The boy’s companion covered his face with his 
hand to hide the horrid sight, and another boy turned curi- 
ously, but the rest went on about their business as though no 
very extraordinary thing had occurred. Soon after this there 
was an order prohibiting further diving. One of the interest- 
ing features of the case is that many people have long contend 
ed that real danger from sbarks was an ancient myth, and one 
New York paper went so far as to offer a reward for positive 
Needless to say, the evidence of the 


evidence of such a case. 


camera has tu be accepted as finua!.— From the London Graphic 


The Age of the Box. 


I saw the army of the box 
In dreams begin to pase; 

The leaders were of ivory 
And lacquered wood and brass 

A golden snuff-box marched ahead, 
A gem of antique style, 

And the pasteboards and the cracker-tins 
Made up the rank and file 

In every color, size, und shape, 
Oval, and round, and square, 

With letters black and letters gold 
They came from everywhere, 

Ail made to hold a thousand things. 
From caramels to sox, 

That human ingenuity 
Could pack into a box. 

There went a tiny white one filled 
With fruit-cake from a bride, 

And here a bunch of violets 
With lilac ribbon tied ; 

Swect messengers from fragrant fields 
And skies of tender blue, 

Inclosed within a dainty box 
Their own deep purple hue. 

An appetizing picnic lunch 
In a box was put away, 

And tempting bon-bonus glided by 
In gilt and roses gay, 

And biggest in the whole parade 
Appeared this world of ours, 

A great green box that overflowed 
With glowing fruits and flowers 

When Crispin made in days of oli 
A kid or satin shoe 

It stood behind his dingy panes 
For all the town to view; 

But now he knows a better plan 
And boxes every pair, 

And so it is with what we eat 
As well as what we wear 

We box our music and perfumes, 
The sparkling wines we drink, 

The gems we buy, the books we rend, 
And almost what we think 

But man himself is boxed in turn 
For when his life is past 

A rosewood box with silver screws 

MINNA 


Receives his form at last IRVING 


Food Cure. 


NATURE'S Way TO REGAIN HEALTH. 

A MAN may try all sorts of drugs to help him to get well, 
but, after all, the ‘‘food cure” is the method intended by 
nature. 

Any one can prove the efficacy of the food cure by making 
use of the following breakfast each morning for fifteen or 
twenty days : 

A dish containing not more than four heaping teaspoonfuls 
of Grape-Nuts, enough good, rich cream to go w ith them, some 
raw or cooked fruit, not more than two slices of e.are wheat 
bread, and not more than one cup of Postum Food Coffee, to be 
sipped, not drank hurriedly. Let this suffice for the breakfast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an abundance of good 
meat, potato, and one other vegetable. 

This method will quickly prove the value of the selection of 
the right kind of food to rebuild the body and replace the lost 
tissue which is destroyed every day and must be made up, or 
disease of some sort enters in. This is an age of specialists, and 
the above suggestions are given by a specialist in food values, 
dietetics, and hygiene. 
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BONNER, THE CALCULATING HORSE. MADAME MORELLI, THE FEARLESS TIGER-TAMER AT BOSTOCK’S. 





TH’ ALLURING MIDWAY AS SEEN FROM THE AERIAL CYCLE. WONDERFUL LIVING PIGMIES WHO ENTERTAIN THE VOYAGERS ON ‘*ESAU,” THE WONDERIULY-TRAID 


‘*THE TRIP TO THE MOON.” ‘ 
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CAPTAIN BONIVITA, THE NERVIEST MAN IN THE WORLD, AMONG THE WILD LIONS IN BUSTOCK’S, THE CHARMING AND DELIGHTFUL JAPANESE TEA-GARDENS. 


WONDERS AND DELIGHTS OF THI 


GLIMPSES UF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, MARVELOUS, AND INSTRUCTIVE FEATURES OF THE GREAT AMUSMEENT x1 
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JOHNSTOWN, THE NIGHT BEFORE THE AWFUL FLOOD, AS SHOWN ON THE MIDWAY. 


‘*THE OLD PLANTATION ”—THE CABIN (X) IS ONE IN WHICH LINCOLN WAS BORN 


» AND 
CABIN (<-<) WAS JEFFERSON DAVIS'S BIRTHPLACE 





THE PALACE OF ILLUSIONS—IN THE HOUSE UPSIDE DOWN 


THE CROWD WATCHING THE DAILY FREE SHOW BEFORE BOSTOCK’S. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CHAMBER IN ‘‘ DARKNESS AND DAWN.” 


S OF THE PAN-AMERICAN MIDWAY. 


THE BOXING KANGAROO, WHO CREATES MUCH AMUSEMENT AT BOSTOCK'S. 


EAT AMUSBLENT SECTION OF THE RALNBOW CITY.—Puotocrapus BY OUR Star¥ PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DuNN.—{SEk PaGE 70.) 
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The Famous Midway at 


the Buffalo Exposition. 


A REMARKABLE AGGREGATION OF CURIOUS, AMUSING, AND INSTRUCTIVE ENTERTAINMENTS. 
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THE ESQUIMAU VILLAGE—REFRESHING DURING THE HOT WAVE. 
Photograph by the American Mutoscoye and Biograph Company. 


It is customary to speak of the spectacular and amusement 
features now commonly found in conjunction with all great 
expositions, such as that in progress at Buffalo, with a depreca 
tory or apologetic air, as if these things were somewhat infra 
dig. and bardly worthy to be counted in the programme for 
intelligent and serious-minded visitors Their introduction 
within exposition grounds has been regarded, in fact, as a con 
cession to the superficial and frivolous class of people who are 
looking for amusement more than anything else, and who might 
not be induced to visit these expositions at all unless some at 
tractions were provided other than the regular exhibits 

Truth and error in about equal proportions are mingled in 
this view of the case. If the original idea of the ‘‘ midway ” 
was merely to furnish amusement of a light order to please chil 
dren, including those of grown-up variety, and thus to swell the 
gate receipts, that idea has certainly been developed and im 
proved upon to a marked degree in the case of the Midway at 
the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition, Without here insti- 
tuting any comparisons between this feature as seen at Buffalo 
and those found at previous expositions, it may be truly said 
that that section of the Rainbow City devoted to Midway at 
tractions is as interesting, as instructive, as a whole, and fully 
as worthy of inspection by all classes of visitors as any other 
part of the fair. All the exhibits here are entertaining; nearly 
all have a real educational value, and but few are intended for 
pure diversion and nothing else. 

It isa fact worthy of special emphasis also that among all the 
forty or more distinct shows lining the Midway at Buffalo not 
one is unclean in any sense of that term; not one which may not 
be safely visited and enjoyed by young and old. The general 
managers of the Pan-American are entitled to great credit for 
the high standard they have evidently insisted upon in granting 
concessions along this Midway. It can readily beimagined that 
the pressure to admit entertainments of a doubtful character 
was very great, and the task of selection and rejection must 
have been trying and difficult. As it now exists the Pan- 
American Midway is an achievement of itself as remarkable as 
any in the aggregate of wonderful achievements making up the 
beautiful and marvelous Rainbow City. It is not a feature to 
be spoken of with deprecation but with honest pride. 

Rostock’s show of wild animals is worthy of special mention. 
This collection represents an outlay of over half a million dol 
lars, and its equal does not exist anywhere in the world, Noth- 
ing else as fine in the way of a display of a high order of animal 
intelligence and the expert control of savage beasts has ever 
been known. ‘To witness a dozen or more huge lions, a band of 
Bengal tigers, jaguars, panthers, leopards, looking as if they 
were fresh from their native jungles, brought into the arena and 
put through a series of astonishing feats and evolutions, is to 
learn a lesson of the things possible to infinite skill, patience, 
tact, and knowledge of animal nature. The performances of the 
boxing kangaroo, the enormous snakes, the elephants, zebras, 
hyenas, and the camels in this inclosure, bear further testimony 
of alike order. More unique, perhaps, than these and not less 
wonderful as evidences of animal intelligence, are the perform- 
ances of the horse Bonner, and Esau, the chimpanzee, who 
comes as near furnishing ocular and positive evidence of Dar- 
win’s famous theory as may, perhaps, be desired. The horse 
Bonner is an equine wonder, and in some ways seems nearer the 
line of the human than any other animal along the Midway. He 
is specially strong in mathematics, and could give a good many 
school-boys valuable points in adding up figures quickly. 

Many persons who would find little to interest them in the 
heaps of glittering ore and the implements of the miner’s craft 
in the regular mining exhibit would be fascinated by a visit to 
the Colorado gold mine on the Midway, where a sectional view 
is given of a mountain with the miners actually at work in the 
shafts and sidings, the buckets carrying up the ore, and all the 
other machinery of a mine in full operation. The miners are 
only tiny metal figures, it is true, worked by a curious auto 
matic process, and everything else is in miniature, but all the 
features of a real mine are there in genuine and exact counter- 
part, and one may learn more from this exhibition as to the char 
acter and operations of a modern mining plant in a half-hour’s 
observation than he could by spending a month in visiting real 
mines, where he could only see things in part and not anything 
as a whole. What he cannot learn by observation here he can 
acquire from the frequent lectures and explanations given by 
the mine director in charge, who clearly understands his busi- 
ness. 
Equally productive of sound and useful knowledge in their 
several directions are the villages of the Japanese, the Mexicans, 
the Hawaiians, the Esquimaux, the Filipinos, and the expansive 
and quaint reproduction of Alt Nuremberg. Aside from the 
theatrical and amusement features attached to most of these 
bits of transplanted alien life and scenery, no one can visit them 


for any purpose without learning a lesson in ethnology more 
practical and impressive than any book or teacher could give. 
How the people of these many lands and races build their 
homes, cultivate their gardens, train their families, conduct 
their domestic affairs, make their clothing, perform their relig 
ious ceremonies, and do many other things worth seeing and 
knowing, as much of all this may be gathered in here by an 
observant person in a few hours as he might acquire in as many 
years by far journeys over lands and seas 

Much might be said in the same vein of such features as the 
remarkably realistic reproductions of the great battle of Mis 
sionary Ridge, the volcano of Kilauea, and the scene of the Cru 
cifixion. All these are made so vivid and impressive that they 
can never be forgotten. The baby incubators constitute a 
most unique combination of the curious, the scientific, and the 
humanitarian Here, amid surroundings and accompaniments 
as dainty, refined, and complete as the best of real mothers 
could desire, are to be seen a number of tiny buds of humanity 
in the very process of being nourished into the full and bappy 
blossoming of true baby life. Gentle and sweet-faced nurses 
and skilled physicians are in charge of this experimental baby- 
garden, and there is nothing about the place to suggest for an 
instant the idea of making a catch-penny show of the weakest 
and most helpless specimens of humankind, 

In the character of a wonderful spectacular exhibit, as well 
as a vivid reminder of one of the greatest of modern calam 
ities, nothing along the entire Midway is worthy of more atten 
tion than the reproduction of the Johnstown flood. The view 
of the prosperous Feunsylvania town on the day before the dis 
aster, the passing of the night over the doomed city, from the 
crimson sunset to the beautiful sunrise above the mountains, 
the moonlight scenes, the coming of the awful thunder-storm, 
and the final sad and fearful catastrophe—all these things are 
brought before the eye with a fidelity to detail as startling in 
its immediate effect as it is true to the historic fact. 

















‘LAUGHING BEN,” IN ‘‘ THE OLD PLANTATION.” 
Photograph by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 


In such attractions of the Midway as the Trip to the Moon, 
the House Upside Down, and Darkness and Dawn, the visitor 
is ushered into the sphere of things mysterious, uncanny, and 
almost inexplicable. His journey to the orb of night will give 
him sensations unknown before, and leave bim with a curious 
feeling of having really been off somewhere in the far-away 
lands of thesky. And after be bas passed another half-hour 
among the bodiless but happy ladies, the ghostly shadows, the 
disappearing landscapes, and other magic scenes of the Palace 
of Delusions, he will feel like pinching himself several times 
to be convinced that anything in this world is what it really 
seems to be. 

And as for the Indian Congress, this itself is worth more than 
all of Cooper’s novels and many other books not of the fictitious 
order, in teaching the present generation of Americans all about 
the aborigines of the continent—how they dress in their native 
wilds, rear their lodges, perform their war-dances, and go 
through all the routine of their lives. In this congress are as- 
sembled representatives of the Pawnees, the Sioux, the Coman- 
ches, the Blackfeet, the Brules, the Apaches, and many other 
tribes famous in pioneer history and in many a stirring tale of 
the border. Here, also, are many noted Indian chiefs, some of 
them with eventful histories dating back for more than half a 
century, men who bave been active participants in many a 
foray and not a few bloody and decisive border wars. One 
might visit many lands and explore many distant corners of the 


globe without seeing as many faces worthy of study as he will 
find in an afternoon among these rugged, grim, and veteran 
remnants of a once great and mighty race, destined soon to dis 
appear from the earth. 

This brief description necessarily omits even the mention of 
many equally interesting and novel sights of the Midway at 
Buffalo, and does scant justice to those described. Perhaps 
enough has been told, however, to give point and force to what 
was said at the beginning as to the uniformly high character of 
this section of the Pan-American Exposition and its entire 
worthiness to be included among the most instructive and 
really valuable features of this latest and, in some respects, 
greatest of fairs. L. A. M. 


Our Newest Battle-ship. 


THE Jilinois, our newest first-class battle ship, wears the 
laurels, which she wrested from the Wisconsin, of being the 
fastest vessel of her class in the navy. It is probable that the 
honor which thus passed from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic 
will not be hers any longer than it takes to hold the official trial 
of another great ship. In fact, the Pacific coast has already 
shown the fierce rivalry that exists, and the captain of the Wis 
constr has announced that on a run from Puget Sound to San 
Francisco bis vessel recently made a speed of 18.6 knots for two 
hours, making her the fastest battle-ship afloat. 

It is the official records, however, that count, and the J/linois 
has the record of an average of 17.45 knots made off the New Eng- 
land coast from Cape Ann to Cape Porpoise, a distance of sixty- 
six miles, while the Wisconsin’s record on her official trial was 
17.12 knots made in August last. The ///inois further proved 
her superiority by making 17.84 knots on the fourth leg of the 
run, her maximum speed for the trial. The average speed going 
north was 17.36 knots, and the average going south was 17.26 
knots. The J//linois proved her ability to turn with extraordi- 
nary quickness, describing a complete circle within 300 yards, 
or a little more than twice her length, while plowing through 
the sea at full speed. She is a vessel of remarkable stability 
and efficiency. Her engines worked smoothly and evenly, and 
there was no accident of any kind. 

She is not, however, the fastest battle-ship afloat, as has 
sometimes been suggested. The British Jmplacable averaged 
18.22 knots for eight bours on a trial held two months ago, 
while a year previously the Asaki, a Japanese vessel, made an 
average of 18.3 knots on four runs over a measured course of 
12.26 nautical miles. No large battleship, however, has 
yet made nineteen knots, although several are building for our 
own navy and others, intended to accomplish it. One of these 
is the Zihringen, launched at Kiel a short time ago, which will 
have a knot and a half greater speed than the ///inois. The 
advent of the big German ship and some others of greater 
speed than any we have completed has been cited in some quar- 
ters in condemnation of the Navy Department’s policy of ‘* sac- 
rificing speed” in our latest battle- ships. There are many 
things, however, to be considered, and every grade of war-ship 
between the ponderous battleship and the swift torpedo-boat 
means a compromise. The speed of the one and the armor and 
armament of the other have not been united in any ship. In 
the American navy great success has been achieved in combin- 
ing these qualities, and the J//inois is a realization of this aim, 
which probably makes her all around the equal of any fight- 
ing ship yet built. 


Making Cuba More Healthy. 


IN no direction bas the American occupation of Cuba more 
abundantly justified itself and produced larger and more satis- 
factory results than in the improved sanitation of Cuban 
cities. Particularly is this the case in Havana, formerly a 
breeder of plagues and epidemics, and a constant threat to the 
health of the people of the United States. But under the efficient 
administration of Major Gorgas, the chief health officer of Ha 
vana, the Cuban capital will now compare favorably with any 
European or American city in its mortality rate. The death rate 
for the month of April was 26.64 per thousand, while that of 
Havre was 29,02, of Munich 27.20, of Dublin 36.51, and of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, 46.95. Havana had in April only two cases of yel- 
low fever, with no deaths, the best report for the month of which 
there is any record. Dr. Gorgas attributes much of the dimi- 
nution in yellow fever cases to the measures adopted for the 
suppression of the mosquito pest. A liberal and vigorous use 
of kerosene oil in swampy places and the draining off of stag- 
nant pools have reduced the mosquito tribe to an appreciable 
degree and added greatly to the health and comfort of Ha- 
vana. In the face of such results it is difficult to understand 
why members of the Cuban constitutional convention should 
have wanted to annul the sanitary clause of the Platt resolutions, 


Over a Hundred [liles an Hour. 


THE German association for the study of electric rapid- 
transit railroads has issued its report for 1900, It says that the 
elevated track of the military road between Berlin and Zossen, 
upon which experiments will soon be made, has been carefully 
inspected and strengthened, It is hoped to attain a speed of 

25 miles an hour. Two cars will be employed. They are sup- 
plied with the strong machines required, and will hold from 
forty to fifty passengers. Each car will have four motors ag- 
gregating from 1,100 to 3,000 horse- power, two three - axle 
movable trucks, and the necessary transmuters and switching 
apparatus. The cars will be seventy-one and one-half feet long, 
and will weigh ninety tons. The effect of this speed on the ele- 
vated track will also be noted. The experiments, while of great 
value for the improvement of rapid transit, may show that the 
great speed contemplated is not feasible. 


It Girdles the World. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY is getting near to its semi-centennial an- 
niversary. This famous illustrated journal has just entered its 
forty-seventh volume, and, under enterprising and progressive 
editorship, puts a girdle of information and illustration around 
the world every seven days,—Troy (N. ¥ ) Times. 
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A Great Gathering of War 
Veterans at Cleveland. 


A GOOD many persons, especially the veterans of our late 
Civil War, are already looking forward to a trip to Cleveland, 
O., where the thirty 
fifth national encamp- 
ment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic 
is to be held in Septem 
Ler, from the th to the 
15th. Nothing, perhaps, 
so fills the heart of the 
old soldier with pleasure 
as the thought of once 
more grasping the hand 
of his old comrades, talk- 
ing over war reminis 
cences, and fighting all 
over again, in recollec 
tion, the many exciting 
battles— Bull Run, Get 
tysburg, Antietam, and 
the Wilderness. The 
Grand Army is a re- 





GENERAL JAMES BARNETT, CHarR- treating army — each 

MAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, year sees the ranks a 

G. A. R. ENCAMPMENT, TO little thinner as one by 

= ag tng oe one the old veterans 

drop out of the race ; so 

the fact that this may be the last opportunity that many of 

them will ever have of meeting their old comrades again will be 

an extra inducement to many of them to attend the encamp- 
ment. 

It is estimated that between 75,000 and 100,000 soldiers will 
attend the encampment, besides the multitude of other people 
who will take advantage of the low railway fares, making alto- 
gether an aggregate of perhaps 300,000 visitors, thus doubling, 
almost, the population of Cleveland for the time being. The 
railroads have made a special rate of one cent per mile for this 
occasion, the tickets being good for one week, with privilege of 
extension for thirty days, thus giving visitors a chance to visit 
the Pan-American Exposition before returning to their homes. 

Extensive arrangements are being made, and various com- 
mittees and sub-committees appointed to look after the com- 
fort and entertainment of the city’s guests, each committee 
giving their particular departinent personal attention, so that 
nothing will be overlooked, There is the committee of public 
comfort, for instance, whose duty it is to see that visitors are 
made happy and comfortable. Mr. John H. Blood, chairman 
of this committee, has appointed seven sub committees to look 
after the welfare of guests. There will be the welcome and 
guidance committee, who will meet guests and guide or direct 
them to their hotels or lodging-places. Arrangements will be 
made for rooms at hotels and private boarding-houses by a 
committee for that purpose ; rest stations, package stations, 
public drinking stations, and a station of information will be 
established, each of these in charge of sub-committees. 

Besides these arrangements for accommodating the people 
in general, free quarters will be provided for the veterans at 
the school-houses and public halls. It is estimated that be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 soldiers will be cared for at the free 
stations. Vacant business rooms and halls will be utilized for 
resting-places, where the soldiers may read, rest, and indulge 
in war reminiscences to their heart’s content. There will be 
writing materials, ice-water, and other conveniences for their 
comfort. As many of the soldiers will bring their wives, the 
ladies will receive every attention, and medical attendance at 
the hospitals in case it is needed. The Woman’s Relief Corps, 
the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, and the Daugh- 
ters of Veterans will have charge of the entertainment and wel- 
fare of the ladies, and nothing will be left undone to make their 
guests comfortable while in Cleveland. 

The city will be all decked in holiday attire, flags will float, 
banners wave, and multitudinous electric lights turn night into 
day. The square with its beautiful park and buildings, will, of 
course, be the centre of attraction, and the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
monument, as well as several arches across Superior and Ontario 
streets, will be a blaze of electric lights at night. There will be 
three grand-stands erected ; one for the President of the United 
States, Vice-President, and other distinguished guests—Sen- 
ators, Representatives, and generals; the second grand-stand will 
be for the school children of Cleveland, who, to the number of 
5,000, will give daily open-air concerts ; while the third grand- 
stand will be for the general public. The general plan of decora- 
tions as regards arches, etc., will be followed asin former encamp- 
ments. Cincinnati, in 1898, had four arches, one of them fur- 
nished by the colored women of the city in honor of the colored 
soldiers who fought in the war. Philadelphia, in 1899, had an 
Avenue of Fame on Broad Street from Walnut Street to the 
city hall, containing sixty columns. In Cleveland the square 
will be converted into a court of honor for the occasion, and 
everything done to make it a beautiful central figure for the 
other decorations. 

The encampment begins on the 9th of September, but the 
opening day is not till the 10th, when there is a great naval 
parade on Lake Erie in honor of Oliver Perry’s great victory, 
which occurred on September 10th, 1813. -Mr. Frederick E. Has- 
kins, commodore of the Naval Association of Brooklyn, expects 
to have all the lake vessels of the revenue-cutter service, six in 
number, in the parade. They are now at Buffalo, and decked 
out in flags and colors they will be quite an attraction. 

The date of the street parade has not yet been decided upon, 
nor the line of march, but this year the committee in charge of 
this part of the programme has decided to make the line of 
march short, not to exceed two miles, out Euclid to Kennard 
Street, perhaps, as heretofore the soldiers, many of them old 

and feeble, have been so completely tired out marching that they 
did not enjoy the rest of the programme. However, the parade 
is to be the event of the encampment. No more inspiring sight 
can be conceived than that afforded by these thousands of vet- 
erans in line, clad in their uniforms, many worn out by their 


hardships, many halt in step, many with wounds received in the 
service of their country, others with empty sleeves, marching in 
step to the martial music of numerous bands interspersed be- 
tween the different regiments—altogether a sight not soon to be 
forgotten. 

There will probably be two or three camp-fires each evening, 
when the soldiers will gather round and talk over *‘ war times” 
and ‘‘ before the war,” bring up forgotten incidents, and rally 
round the flag singing the old familiar songs as they used to in 
the war, This part of the programme will be enjoyed probably 
more than anything else by the old soldiers. 

The general programme of entertainment has not been com- 
pleted. The athletic clubs are arranging for games of differ 
ent kinds for chose who are interested in sports. At the parks 
there will be special features in the way of music every day ; 
and in the evening there will be electrical displays, speeches at 
the armories and public halls by distinguished men present ; 
and, in fact, every moment of the visitor’s time will be taken up 
with something by way of amusement, 

As many of the people who visit Cleveland will want to go 
sight-seeing, a few words in regard to what the principal at- 
tractions are and where they are located may be of interest. 

PARKS AND BOULEVARDs,—Cleveland, the Forest City, is 
fast coming to have one of the finest park systems in America, 
and, when completed, the city will be surrounded with one 
vast, unbroken crescent of lawns, trees, drives, walks, flower- 
beds, and stately trees. To the east of the city, and facing the 
lake, is Gordon Park, abounding in natural beauties of brook, 
lawn, and woodland. Adjoining this immediately south is 
Rockefeller Park, one of the three divisions of park-land donat- 
ed to the city by John D. Rockefeller, Adjoining this park, 
and connected by the boulevard, is Wade Park, where are 
standing Commodore Perry’s monument and also that of Har- 
vey Rice. These parks form the first links of a chain of parks 
which encircle the city, including the Cedar division of Rocke 
feller Park, Shaker Heights, Woodland Hills, Garfield, Brook 
side, and ending with Edgewater Park at the western extrem- 
ity of the crescent, and which is on the lake-shore occupying a 
high bluff, from which a magnificent view of the Cleveland 
harbor and breakwater can be had. Then there are other 
parks located in and about the city—Franklin Square, on the 
west side ; Lincoln Square, on the south side ; Lake View Park, 
on the lake-front, north of the square; and Monumental Square, 
or what is now known as the public square. 

MONUMENTS—CANNON.—Cleveland has not lagged behind 
other cities in erecting monuments and statues to the memory of 
heroes in battle and the famed in history. The soldiers’ and 
sailors’ monument in the public square is the only one of its kind 
in this country. It is 125 feet high and surmounted on its tall 
central column by a figure of the Goddess of Liberty. The 
monument is square in shape, and on the outside, one on each 
side of the pedestal, are life-sized bronze groups representing 
three divisions of the army—the cavalry, artillery, infantry 
and the navy. This monument was erected in honor of the 
soldiers and sailors of Cuyahoga County, and on the four in- 
terior walls are cut on tablets the names of every soldier, living 
or dead, who went to the war from this county. On each of the 
four sides of the square central column in the interior are groups 
of figures representing, respectively, the peace commission, with 
Abraham Lincoln as the central figure ; Lincoln freeing the 
slaves ; Ohio in the War, and the Soldiers’ Aid Society, com- 
posed of women, among whom are Lucy B, Hayes. The whole 
monument is emblematic of the Civil War. Near this monu 
ment are several cannon ; one from the War of 1812, another 
from the Civil War, and a third from the late Spanish war. The 
Moses Cleveland monument stands in one section of the park 
facing the soldiers’ monument. The Garfield monument in 
Wade Park stands next to the Grant tomb at Riverside, N. Y., 
in design and magnificence. Here are entombed the remains of 
General Garfield, our martyred President. In Wade Park is the 
Oliver Perry monument, and also that erected to Harvey Rice, 
the educator. 

STREETS — ARCADES — BUILDINGS, — Cleveland has nearly 
4,000 streets, some of them the widest in the world. Euclid 
Avenue, of course, is reputed to be the finest avenue in the 
world, and has lost none of its old-time beauty. There are 
many other streets, Prospect, Willson Avenue, Case Avenue, 
Jennings Avenue, and others in the East End. Cleveland has 
two arcades, the oue between Superior Street and Euclid Ave- 
nue said tobe the largest inthe world. As for tall buildings, the 
Forest City is fast acquiring ‘*‘ sky-scrapers.” The Williamson 
building on the square is seventeen stories high, and a fine view 
of the city may be had from its roof ; farther up Euclid Ave 
nue is the New England building, sixteen stories high, and there 
are quite a number of others almost as high—the Rose building, 
Society for Savings, American Trust, and Permanent block. 

On the whole there are many places about Cleveland well 
worth seeing, so that the visitor, if he gets time during his 
stay, can find a great deal to interest him and convince him 
that truly Cleveland is an ideal city in which to hold a national 
convention. K. M. HENDRYX. 


One of the World’s Greatest Bridges. 


THE double-track railway viaduct over the Des Moines River, 
in Iowa, now approaching completion, has been erroneously de- 
clared to be ‘‘ the longest railway viaduct, for its height, in ex- 
istence.” The Poughkeepsie Lugle has brought forward figures 
from the local archives to refute the statement. They show, by 
comparison, that the length of the Des Moines structure is 2,685 
feet, while that at Poughkeepsie is 6,767 feet 3 inches. The 
height of the Des Moines structure is 185 feet above the water: 
while that at Poughkeepsie is 212 feet above high tide. The 
longest span in the Des Moines structure is a 300-foot truss. 
The Poughkeepsie Bridge has two rectangular truss spans of 
525 feet each, and three cantalever spans of 548 feet each. Thus, 
if the bigger spans which form the bridge proper are deducted 
from the entire length, there remains on the land a viaduct 
4,093 feet long, or more than fifty per cent. greater than the 
whole Des Moines structure. The viaduct on the Poughkeepsie 
side alone contains one span of 175 feet, one of 161, one of 150, 
and two of 116, besides a number of shorter ones. It is longer 
and heavier than the entire bridge at Des Moines. The Pough- 
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keepsie Bridge contains 21,000 tons of metal, while the one at 
Des Moines contains 5,680 tous, or about a fourth as much, All 
honor to Poughkeepsie and its bridge. 


Mammy’s Luck Charm « Fer de Bride.”’ 


( Dedicated to a Chicago bride.) 






Hean, honey, take dis leetle gif 
An’ place it nigh yo" heart 

‘Twill keep away dat leetle rif’ 
What causes folks to part. 


Hit’s only des er rabbit-toe, 
But den, de luck it brings 

Is wuf er million dimes an’ mo’, 
An’ all de weddin’-rings ! 


Be sho’ you war it on yo" bres’, 
Pertic lar on de day 

De preacher comes to pray an’ bles’ 
An’ jine yo’ han’s to stay 


You keep it, honey, an’ yo'll fin’ 
Hit hol’s er magic spel! 

To keep yo’ lubber true an’ kin’, 
An’ han’sum, des as well 


Er rabbit-foot what's congered right, 
Laik dis one is—I know 
Will make you always glad an’ bright, 
An’ good an’ pretty, sho’. 
MARTHA 8. GIELOW 


New York to Berlin 


is made easy by the exceptionally swift transportation facilities of 
modern transatiantic liners, and accordingly our German friends in the 
Kaiser's capital have lostno time in providing fine hotels, withthe Grand 
Hotel de Rome, leading. This house has maintained supremacy among 
its colleagues for over half a century, and when a year ago its wealthy 
proprietor copecluded to spend another quarter of a million in refur- 
nishing and remodeling the same, in keeping with modern require- 
ments, he gave the house such an impetus onward that its value 
has increased fully twenty-five per cent. It is now, as it has been since 
1850, one of the most aristccratic and liberal houses in the German 
capital. Although in the most attractive spot under the Lindens, and 
fully provided with latest improvements, it maintains a liberal tariff 
within reach even of the economical tourist. Although it is a com- 
paratively small house, compared with the huge hotels of New York— 
as it contains only about 130 rooms —one may obtain a dollar room, 
with light and service included, and all the privileges of the sumptuous 
and really magnificent public rooms, including the palm-garden, which 
is just now the feature in Berlin. To stop at the Grand Hétel de Rome 
in Berlin is equal to having a prominent club printed on your card, and 
all this may be had for very little money. and at the same time realize 


the Emperor's presence in his castle across the street. 


The Oldest Illustrated Weekly. 


Wirtu its Fourth-of-July issue LESLIE’s WEEKLY celebrates 
the beginning of its ninety-third volume and its forty-seventh 
year of publication. This paper made a reputation at the very 
outset of its long career for its comprehensive, faithful, and 
conscientious portrayal of current events, and this bigh stand- 
ard of excellence it has constantly upleld.—Kingston (N. Y.) 
Leader. 


They Sell on Sight. 


LESLIE’S special numbers of late are unique, and sell on 
sight.—New York Journalist, 


For Impaired Vitality 
TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


HALF a teaspoon in half a glass of water, when exhausted, 
depressed, or weary trom overwork, worry, or insomnia, nour- 
ishes, strengthens, and imparts new life and vigor. 


In Substitute Feeding 
for infants, physicians agree that cow’s milk is the basis for all 
beginnings. What is required, then, is the best possible milk 
product. Bordeu’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is ideal, pure, 
sterile, and guarded against contamination. 


ABBOTT'S, the Original Angostura Bitters, is a compliment 
to the stomach. You can get nothing better. 


Signs of Paralysis. 
Can Be DiscOVeERED IN TIME. 


‘*NuMBNESS of the hands and arms, with premonitions of 
paralysis, kept by me while I was using coffee, I finally discov- 
ered it was caused by coffee ; when I quit the coffee and began 
drinking Postum Food Coffee the numbness ceased entirely and 
I have been very well ever since. At that time I was unable to 
sleep, but now I sleep perfectly. 

‘‘Husband was also troubled from lack of sleep while he was 
drinking coffee, but now he uses Postum Food Coffee with me, 
and we bothsleep perfectly. Our little boy had peculiar nerv 
ous spells and I stopped the use of coffee with him and have been 
giving him all the Postum Food Coffee he cared for. He is per- 
fectly well now. 

‘* My sister was troubled with nervous headaches while she 
used coffee. She found how greatly improved we were from dis 
continuing it and using Postum Food Coffee, so she made the 
change, and is now rid of her nervous headaches. We are natu 
rally strong advocates of Postum.” Mrs. J. Walford, Castalia, 
Erie Co., Ohio 
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“IN THE WAKE OF A RUNAWAY 


A Runaway Caught with a Camera. 
THE photograph given herewith, representing a run 
away scene on a street in 4 hicngo, deserves special notice, 


since it is one which the 


yhhotographer, be he professional 
or amateur, gets a chance only once in a lifetime to make. 
The exciting event depicted occurred on the South Side 


Speedway a few days ago. As the pieture shows, a horse 





attached to a light wagon is dashing along the avenue 
from side to side, overturning other vehicles as he goes 


along. The photographer happened to be stationed by the 





Speedway at the time, engaged in taking views of a general 
character, when the runaway dashed in front of the camera 
and was snapped on the instant. For realistic effect this ex 
traordinary Snap-shot has never been equaled 


in Memory of a Great Jurist. 


WHiLte Salmon I. Chase, Lincoln's famous Secretary 
of the Treasury and Jater chief justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, was not a soldier in the ordinary 
sense of that term and never bore arms in the service of 
his country, he was a man of truly heroie mould, and he 
fought, suffered, and sacrificed much in the interests of 
national honor, peace, and justice. As Governor of Ohio 
in the stormy anti-slavery period, as a member of Lin 
coln’s Cabinet through four trying and eventful years, 
and as chief justice ofthe United States, his career was 
marked by the stoutest patriotism, the keenest wisdom, 
and the noblest statesinanship. Although a member of 
the administration when the government was spending 
millions of dollars, he died a comparatively poor man. 
His remains were buried in Washington, but in October, 
ISSG, were removed to Cincinnati and deposited in Spring 
Grove Cemetery, near that city. S. PL Chase Council No, 
$57. National Union, located in’ Cincinnati, passed a 
resolution. some three years ago, to care for the neglected 
grave of Judge Chase and see that it was appropriately 
decorated on the annual Memorial Day for our soldiers. 
The grave has. since that time, been properly cared for 
and was covered with flowers last Memorial Day, as shown 
in our photograph. 




















GEAVE OF CHIEF JUSTICE CHASE. 
Photograph by H.S. Johnson, Cincinnati. 
An Odd Restaurant in Shakespeare’s Town. 


A conous juxtaposition of names is that to be found 
over an eating-house on the main thoroughfare of Btrat- 


Copyright, WO1, by S. BL Wright, Chicago, 111, 


ford-on-Avon, the little English town immortalized as the 
birth-place of the immortal Shakespeare. As shown in 


gn over the door announces that 


our photograph, the s 
the place is oa Shakespeare restaurant, and that) the 
proprietor’s name is Bacon It will be remembered that 
the late Tgnatius Donnelly, of Minnesota, devoted him 
self with an energy and persistence worthy of a better 
cause to the task of proving that it was Lord Bacon, and 
not the Stratford man, who actually wrote “ Macbeth,” 
“The Merchant of Venice.” and the other tragedies and 
comedies usually ascribed to the same masterful genius 
Probably the restaurant man never heard of the Bacon 
cipher theory, a fact which makes the coincidence in the 
names all the more striking. 
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A SHAKESPEARD AND BACON RESTAURANT. 
Photograph by Aron Hamburger, New York. 


An Automobile Blaze. 


Ir has been pointed out in the editorial columns of this 
paper that the alarmist cry over the perils to life and 
limb, occasioned by the use of automobiles, has no founda 
tion in fact. By actual investigation it is shown that 
the number of casualties from this source are much less 
in proportion than from any other class of vehicles. 
Nevertheless, the automobile has some perils peculiar 
to itself, and one of these is illustrated in our photograph. 
The accident in this case happened at a street corner in 
Philadelphia recently, and was caused by the leakage of 
the gasolene tank from which the power is derived. The 
flame leaped to the height of fifteen feet, but hevond the 
damage to the vehicle itself no harm was done. 


Victims of the «Medicine Habit.’’ 


A wRITER in a London medical journal calls attention 
to the increasing number of people in England who are 
addicted to what is called “ the medicine habit.” He says 
that there are hundreds of thousands of Englishmen who 
take medicine of some sort every day of their lives. The) 
do not. as a rule, trouble the doctors—-they doctor them 
selves. They take pills and draughts, patent medicines. 
und old-fashioned remedies with as much regularity as 
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they take their meals. The habit is not confined to the 


class that read the “Advertisements of wonderful cures 


and take the various remedies one after the other, even 


when they have nothing the matter with them. The same 
class may be found in America and are probably as numer 
ous here as they are in England. It is easy for persons 
suffering from ill-health in a general way to fall into the 
patent-medicine habit. They are lured into reading ad 
vertisements or circulars describing the virtues of various 
nostrums, and, finding an apparently accurate descrip 
tion of their own symptoms, they begin to invest in the 
*cure-alls.” Once committed to the practice they keep 
on buving bottles and packages of powders, pills, and 
syrups, under the delusion that they are being helped 
back to health The delusion continues sometimes for 
vears, With the result of wasting a large amount of money 
and making a miserable condition more miserable still 
The habit is ruinous to both the purse and the health, and 


should he ay oided 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes lol the best work of ama 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
fo open a siutilas contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 


by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based 


on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current nuterest, We invite ali ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for the return. All 
photographs entered in contest and not prize-winners 


will le subject to our use unle therwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be 
used, No copyrighted photographs will he received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 


photographs are received, and those accepted will be 


utilized as soon as possible Contestants should be 
patient No writing except the name and address of 
the sender should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instance 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the pieture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 


used when possible Mat-surface paper is not the best 
for reproduction, Vhotographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately 
found unavailable in making up the photographic con- 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of recent 
current events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

SPECIAL PRIZES. We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fol 
lowing classes : Negro Life, Automobile-driving, Indian Life, 
American Frontier Scenes, Gold-hunting in Alaska, Notable 
Catastrophes, and Incidents of Travel, Contestants should 
mention the class in which they desire to compete. 

THE Most NOTABLE AND BEAUTIFUL OBJECT OF INTEREST 
ABkOAD.—To close November Ist. No photographs received 
after October 15th. 

SPECIAL PAN-AMERICAN PRIZE OF $10 for the best amateur 
photograph taken at the exposition, Contest closes Septem 
ber 20th. 

NEWS AND VIEWS.— News photographs of special public 
interest only, sent with brief explanatory notes, suitable for 
the department of *‘ News and Views,” will be paid for at the 
rate of two dollars for each one used, manuscript included. 

N. B. Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to “ Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenuc.” When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometimes 
go to “ Leslic’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie's Weekly.” 




















A PERIL OF THE AU TOMUBILE, 


Photograph by Clellan L. Card, Philade lphia 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


TALKS ON TIMELY TOPICS. 


BRIEF INTERVIEWS WITH 


A HIGU-SPIRITED Irishman, but intensely American, is 
J. M. Wall, who was in Kilmainham prison, Dublin, with 

Charles Stewart Parnell, the “un 
of Ireland. Mr. Wall 


is a clever writer, witty in conversa 


crowned king ” 


tion, and a magnetic and persuasive 
orator. He reseribles Gabriele d’An 
nunzio, the Italian author, but be bas 
nothing morbid in his nature. He 
was born in the most intensely Irish 
section of Ireland, Tipperary County, 
where, he says, the only friends of 
British rule are the ‘ peeler,” the tax 
gatherer, aud the English and Scotch 


planters. He has written and spoken 





a great deal on both sides of the At 


J. M 


WALL lantic on the conditions which English 
rule bas imposed upon bis native Jand, and he openly avows 
himself a disciple of bis great countryman, Dean Swift, who 
declared that the way 


would be to 


only effectual of settling the Lrish 
question ‘burn everything English but her 
Recently, at the Hoffman Llouse, Mr. Wall said he 
that 
intercourse with Mr. Parnell. “I 
added, 
freedom. By the castle au 
I had the ap 


Arrested as a sus 


coal.” 


never could forget the troublous times, in Ireland, 


brought him into daily 


was twenty years old,” he “and was running a 


paper that 
thorities I 


advocated Irish 
was considered * dangerous,’ but 


probation and regard of Mr. Darnell. 


pect, the habeas corpus act having been suspended, I 
found myself in Wilmainham prison Mr. Parnell was 
already there and was walking in the recreation yard 
when I entered. * Weleome to WKilmainham, Mr. Wall,’ 


‘That is not a good greeting for an 
Ile looked up at the high walls and 
We became fast 
friends and played chess together frequently. I consid 
Pernell had 


a wonderful grasp of the game, just as he had of his party 


was his greeting. 
Irishman,’ I replied. 
said: ‘ We are still on British territory,’ 


ered myself a good player, but I found that 


in the louse of Commons. When I least suspected I was 
defeated and a new game begun. But one dominant idea 
While 
playing chess he was also planning and getting ready for 
the future. 
cation to the outside world and knew daily 


prevailed in his mind and that was to free Treland. 
Ile had an underground tem of communi 
what was a) 
kind of diver 
f the Irish Par- 
Ireland, 


ing on. Chess with him, however, 
sion.” 


liamentary Fund, which raised $175,000 


wis a 


Mr. Wall was honorary secretary 


General John W. Noble, of St. Louis, ex-Secretary of 
the Interior, does not dream of Atlantis, 
but he intends to devote his life to 
forestry, irrigation, and the reclama- 
tion of a vast arid area in the far 
West which will be an empire in it- 
self. At the Fifth Avenue Hotel re 
cently he said that he had just re- 
turned from commencement exercises 


finding a lost 


at Yale, from which college he was 
graduated fifty years ago. Sixteen of 
his class were present, and only thirty- 
six out of ninety-four are alive. Mr. 
Noble is hale and hearty, does not look 
more than sixty years old, and has the 
activity of a man of fifty. During 
General administration 
he began to study the question of irri- 





Harrison's 


GENERAL JOHN W. 
NOBLE, 


gation, and left no stone unturned to help make the desert 
bloom. 
Francis, and much has already been accomplished. The general 
is a successful and brilliant lawyer, and never knows an idle 
moment. The secret of youth, he thinks, is activity and a vital 
interest in passing events. He will be a delegate from the Mer 
chants’ Exchange of his city to the commercial convention to 
be held in Denver in July. ‘'l may live many years,” he 
said, “and never for a moment shall I cease to work for 
the redemption of the arid lands. It can be done by irri- 
gation and many millions of acres reclaimed. In fact, al- 
most a new civilization will spring up when these vast 
areas are under cultivation. The will be built 
different from ours, the manner of living and many of 
the customs will not be like ours, and all because the des 
ert will be blooming where it is 
Draper and Buckle that climatic influence has 
much to do with forming the characteristics of a people. 
This empire of the blooming desert will present a study 
for the future historians.. When I was Secretary of the 
Interior I encouraged the Crow Indians on their reserva- 
tion to irrigate and cultivate their lands. It wrought a 
wonderful change in them, and many of them would watch 
their ditches at night to see that no clump of dirt got in. 
Water will make these arid lands grow anything, and 
without it cactus will hardly sprout. by boring down 
ten or twenty feet, water can be had in most of these lands. 
I could talk volumes on this subject.” 


He succeeded in interesting bis successor, ex-Governor 


houses 


now a barren waste. 


show 


No one would imagine that Captain George P. Arm- 
strong had had many narrow escapes and was capable of 
enduring long marches, either in the burning deserts of 
Africa or the frozen regions of Alaska, because he is not 
large in stature and does not appear robust. He fought 


in the celebrated battle at Tel-el-Keber, where Captain 
Burnaby, author of “The Ride to Khiva,’ was killed 
and where the Arabs repeatedly broke into the hollow 
Recently he hunted in Alaska when the ther- 
mometer was forty degrees below zero and bagged ptar- 
At the Holland House 


square. 


migan, deer, and other big game. 





PROMINEN' 


VISITORS AT NEW YORK’S HOTELS, 
he meets his friends and they talk over the exciting days 
of the past. The captain is modest and never brings him 


self to the front in giving accounts of the battles he par 


ticipated in while serving in the British army. He is 
thoroughly E:ngiish, and yet he is fond of his adopted 
country, the United States. <A large scar on one cheek 


shows where a Bedouin bullet came near ending his career. 
“ Burnaby’s death was due to the fact that he was trying 
the wholesale,” said 


battles in 


to keep from slaughtering Arabs by 
“When we had 
killed 


england raised a hue and ery 


the captain. fought several 


Kigypt and many Arabs the goody-good people in 


that we killed savages like 


sheep led to slaughter because we had sixteen-shooting 
rifles and they only spears, a few old-style guns, and rusty 


swords. ‘They said it was unchristian-like for us to shoot 


them by the wholesale when they assailed us. It seems 
that Captain Burnaby had been reading these protests 
and they had impressed him greatly. When we formed 
into a hollow square, in the desert, to protect ourselves 
from the hordes of Arabs that charged us from every 
point of the compass, Burnaby was in excellent spirits 
and fought with wonderful dash and courage. He was 


an ideal-looking hero, one of the Arthur’s Round Table 


kind, and he never knew what fear was. He had a six 


teen-shooting rifle and yet he was using a sword when he 
was killed. The Arabs swarmed in front of him, and in 
stead of using his repeating rifle he gallantly met spears 
with his sword. Ile could have cleared the spot easily by 


shooting. In the terribly bloody mélée Burnaby engaged 
several Arabs at once, and by his dexterity and physical 
prowess was more than holding his own, of course sec- 


onded by his fellow-soldiers. <A big chief, with the bare 
stark madness on him, mounted on a spirited horse, dashed 

one 7 
Phe chief 
was promptly shot and the attack repulsed, but the brave 


If he 


would he 


at Burnaby and ran a spear through his neck. 


had made the best use of 
Many 
never got out. It 


Burnaby was no more, 


his rifle, in my opinion he alive now. 
Arabs penetrated the square, but they 
was the hottest place [T was ever in, both as to climate 
and danger. We were not even in sight of the pyramids, 
to be inspired as was Napoleon when he exclaimed that 


‘forty centuries behold your actions.’ ” 


Before his departure for Murope, on a short trip, Albert 
Gérard Thiers gave his friends at the Waldorf-Astoria 
an account of his fight in Africa, 

Sen ere | years ago, with a big cock ostrich, 
and how afterward he won the favor 





of the Zulu king, Cetawayo, by sing- 
ing for him. Mr. Thiers is a noted 
vocal teacher, and is the husband of 
Louise Gérard, a sweet concert singer. 
When a boy his ambition was to sing 
in opera, and he went to Cape Town, 
Africa, with a company. When the 
company went to pieces the young 
tenor opened a studio and taught the 
Boers how to warble operatic airs. 
The Boers took a fancy to him and in- 
vited him to visit their farms in the 
interior. At a farm near Montagu 
Pass he inspected an ostrich corral, ‘When I see an ostrich 
now I shiver,” he remarked. ‘* Many ostriches were in the 
corral, and one, a big cock ostrich, managed to get out. I ran, 
but not being a trained sprinter, the two-legged feathered jug 
gernaut overtook me and instantly knocked me down. I tried 
to play that I was dead by lying flat, with my face downward. 
That 
in a few seconds my clothing was in shreds and I was 








ALBERT GERARD 
THIERS. 


infuriated bird more than danced a jig on me and 
bleeding profusely from seratches. [ was in hopes that 
the bird, but as it would 
that 
thought 
my time had come when the Blucher of this Waterloo ap 
peared in the person of an humble Ilottentot. The in- 
furiated creature chased the Ifottentot and I escaped.” 
Mr. Thiers then related his experience with Cetawayo: 


the Boer farmer would shoot 


have been a keavy financial loss he reasoned one 


tenor singer less would not be as expensive. I 


“The Ising was in captivity and I obtained permission to 
entertain him a few Ile weighed 
three hundred pounds and drank wine copiously. Oper- 
atic music did not please him, but when I sang ‘ Old Dog 
Tray’ and the meaning was translated to him he was 
delighted. Tle gave me a snuff-box, which I 
souvenir.” 


hours in my studio, 


keep as a 


A progressive Philadelphian is Lewis D. Zeigler, who 
is not only an orator, but a member of the big factory 
firm of Zeigler Ile has the large, expressive 
eyes of a poet and the general tout ensemble of a college 
professor. His voice is mellifluous and his handshake is 
hearty and magnetic. At the Fifth Avenue Hotel his ad- 
mirers point him out as the friend of young men because 
he believes that 
such opportunities to come to the front and succeed. 
Zeigler is wealthy and a 
Europe many times. 
of young people. 


Srothers, 


never before in history have they had 
Mr. 
traveler, having visited 
Ile often addresses large audiences 


creat 


Ile is not patronizing, and no one would 
know that-he was very rich by his earnest talk. “ This 
is the golden age,” he remarked, “ for young men because 
they are in great demand. No young man that has orig- 
inality and energy need lag behind: his services are de- 
sired. Even bright mediocrity wedded to push can suc- 
But young men should realize that methods have 
changed and that they must accomplish everything be- 
tween the ages of twenty and fifty-five. Sobriety, energy, 
and brightness can do much and acquire a competency 


ceed. 








within a generation. 


People who run large establishments 


will not intrust big interests to those who are not steady 


and progressive. We have embryo Carnegies and 
they 


The opportunist is a 


many 


should not wait for the opportunity but make it. 


gambler who merely speculates in 


regard to the future. Let no bright young man despair, for 


if he wishes to succeed he can, and that within a few years.” 


Tall, polite, 
W. Dunn, of 


and not given to mystery, Colonel George 
Binghamton, N. Y., the 
Lieutenant - Governor 


town whc.e ex- 
‘*who 
pays the freight,” lives, is one of the 
most popular Kepublicans in the 
State. He is chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee and railroad 
commissioner, and yet his multifari 
ous duties never keep him from seeing 
the humblest citizen who calls. He 
not believe in shutting himself 


Jones, 


eee eS Tas | 


does 





up, like some dreaming Buddha, and 
pretending that running a campaign 


is a deep mystery. Frank and out 





spoken in his 
friends—and they are legion—believe 
that he would make an ideal United 
States would be the 
proper man to succeed Senator Platt. In the corridor of the 
Murray Hill Hotel Colonel Dunn declared it was his devout 
opinion that Senator Platt would succeed himself, and added : 
‘* Some weeks ago I admit that I thought Mr. Platt was too 
feeble in health to stand again for the Senate and that be would 
retire. He has improved wonderfully since then, and my firm 
conviction is that he will be re-elected and will continue in the 
The trouble with the Senator bas 


political views, his 








COLONEL GEORGE W. 


DUNN. Senator, and 


Senate another term at least. 
been that he has done too much work for his party, and it 
has had its effect upon him. In campaign and out he has 
Kew 
with twice his physical strength could have stood what he 


never rested and has never spared himself. men 


being a party leader is no easy task in a 
like New York, 


shifted the arduous duties and many perplexing problems 


has for years, 
great State and the Senator has not 
that have confronted him. It is a wonder to me that his 
health has not broken down completely. Remember that 
L predict he will succeed himself and give satisfaction all 
that 


not so numerous in the districts outside of 


Democrats were 
New York. 
he added, “ have been making steady 
The 
Democrats who believe in gold, honest money, and voted 
find that 
of the party suit them and will continue to vote with it. 


around.” The chairman also said 


“The Republicans,” 


gains since Bryan first ran for the Presidency. 


with the Republican party now the principles 


Bryan's second race weaned them away from the Demo- 
cratic party for good. My opinion is that the labor ques- 
tion, strikes, and such troubles, will play an important 
part in future elections. It is an unknown element.” 
When a member of the so-called Four ITundred wishes 
to get a good seat for the grand opera he notifies James 
MeclNinley, who for twenty-five years has been one of the 


most active assistants at Tyson’s news-stand in the Fifth 


Avenue Tlotel. Ilis face is smooth, his smile magnetic, 
and his bearing courteous and business-like. Ile is not 


“ ’ 


related to the President and he is known as “* Jimmie’ 
McKinley, the Four ITundred. 


During the opera season he keeps a day book and in it 


operatic caterer to the 
the names of customers who buy seats and boxes weeks 
Prominent on his list are J. P. 
Although 
they have boxes for the season they buy many orchestra 


before the performances, 
Morgan, the Vanderbilts, Belmonts, and Astors. 
seats and boxes on nights that are not subscription nights. 
As to periodicals, newspapers, magazines, and novels, he 
knows all them and 
** I’ve 


appearance, flourish for a time, and then die, 


about Which are the most popular. 


periodicals make a 


seen,” he said, ‘ brave 
Illustrated 
weeklies are popular and IT think will continue to attract 
many LESLIE'S WEEKLY has, by its up-to-date 


methods and its breezy style and fine illustrations, gained 


“many 


readers, 


many thousand readers. The paper is not afraid of in- 
novations and I have heard it commended highly. What 
do I think of the Four Ifundred? They are pleasant 
people to deal with and have no more idiosyncrasies than 
others not so wealthy. Of course the price of an opera 
seat is no consideration; it is the position in the opera 
house.” 


No one understands the labor question better than 
ex-Congressman William Whiting, of Holyoke, Mass. 
During the recent strike in his city his was the only 


understands the 
arbitration. Mr. Whiting is a 
President McKinley and one of the 
influential Republicans in New England. He has 
heen a student of men and measures, and at the Holland 
Hlouse he expressed himself in regard to the President's 
popularity. “ People,” he that 
the President did not take a strong stand in certain mat- 


factory where no strike occurred. Ie 


art of conciliation and 


personal friend of 


most 


remarked, “used to say 


ters because he did not come out and announce arbitrarily 
that he would do this or that thing. The fact is he is the 
strongest and best man we could get because he does not 
jump to hasty and unconsidered conclusions. He listens 
to every one, even in the lowest walks of life, and learns 
something. Ile appreciates the fact that every man under- 
own calling, 
from his experience, That is why he gives heed to all who 
talk to him. Now ex-Speaker Reed was considered a so- 
called strong man because he was arbitrary, sought no 
one’s advice, and seemed contented to stand upon his own 
judgment. The result is that he has retired to private 
life while President McKinley has been elected to a sec- 
ond term. The more I have studied the President the 
more I admire him and the more I see that he is really 
strong 


stands his and something can be learned 


‘strong in seeking advice and gathering knowledge 
from all sources,’ 


, 


Homer Fort, 








[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the in 
formation of the regular readers of Lesitic's WEEKLY. 
No charge is made for answering questions, and all 
communications are treated confidentially. Corre- 
spondents should always inclose a stamp, as some 
times a personal reply is necessary. Inquiries should 
refer only to matters directly connected with Wall 
Street Interests. | 


I HAVE stood almost alone for some months 
in persistently warning my readers that the 
market could not and would not always be on 
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KEENE, A MARKET LEADER, 


the boom. Asking pardon for the vulgarism, 


it is now ‘fon the bum.” It is not according to 
natural law that things should continuously go 
one way. It is an old axiom that 
long lane that has noturn.” A short time ago, 
when everything looked bright and cheerful, 
the financia) writers in the the 
boomers were telling us that wars and rumors 
of wars in the railroad world 


“It is a 


employ of 


had ceased, that 
money was plentiful, that we were the richest 
nation in the world, that if Wall Street made 
money dear every outside bank would begin to 
send in its plethora of funds for investment, 
and that dear money was not in sight for a 
long time to come. As to the crops, we were 
told that they were a matter of indifference 
the now depending 
upon freight than upon 

To read these articles in the light of 
the present situation must be an uncomfortable 


because railroads were 


more merchandise 


crops. 


undertaking for those who so persistently in 
dulged in‘them, And [I trust that [ may be 
forgiven if I allude to my prediction of months 
ago that a turn must come before midsummer, 

First we had a bull market of the most sen 
sational character, which nothing could de 
press and which seemed bound to continue on 
its upward course for months if not years to 
come, Prices rose from 50 to 40} per cent., for 
most stocks, above what they were one or two 
years ago. Any observant man might at once 
have seen that business conditions had not im 
proved in sucha ratio, Neither had railroud 
earnings; and yet, so deep-seated was the spirit 
of speculation that all warnings went unheed 
ed, 
sally until at last none were in sight, and even 
with the break of the last few 
weeks no eminent leader of the bear forces has 


The bears were driven to cover after every 
sensational 
publicly made his appearance. He will come 
in due time, and it would not surprise me if he 
should turn out to be the same Mr. Keene who 
has been at the head of the bull procession ever 
since election day ; the same Keene, by the way, 
who cabled an interview from London a short 
time before election, in which he predicted that 
no matter whether McKinley or Bryan were 
elected, stocks would sharply decline all around. 
Mr. Keene was probably buying stocks while 
he sought then to depress them, and some have 
shrewdly surmised that he has been selling 
them during the recent rise which he bas helped 
to engineer. 

1 do not say that stocks are all short sales, but 
some of them will be before the year is out. 
Nor do I undertake to say that some stocks 
still low-priced may not, unless there is a gen- 
eral collapse in business, deserve all the ad 
vance that they have had. There are certain 
railroads holding strategic positions which it 
will be almost essential for competing trunk 
lines to absorb, if not now, at least some time 
in the near future. It is the custom of the 
magnates of the Street to get control of such 
properties if they can muzzle them in no other 
way. Thestrength of Chicago Great Western 
has been due to the fact that it might become, 
as it recently has, a troublesome factor by re- 
ducing rates and making a fight for business in 
a territory where other lines were working in 
harmony. The strength of the Clover Leaf 
and Monon and the Kansas City Southern has 
also risen in part from the fact that these are 
all considered to be desirable acquisitions for 
some of the great systems, 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


HINTS TO MONEY-MAKERS. 


The fact that St. Louis and San Francisco 
second preferred has now been placed upona 4 
per cent, instead of a 2-per cent. basis, and that 
the dividend on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi 
cagoand St. Louis shares has been advanced 
from 5 to 4 per cent., and that the earnings of 
Nickel Plate, of Kansas City Southern, and 
many other railways which have not had an 
abnormal rise are beginning to approach the 
dividend-paying status, has no doubt strength 
ened the spirit of speculation among those 
who had believed that in such an era of pros 
perity, of railroad consolidation, of heavier 
trains and general economies, a considerable 
be added to the 
But will railroad earn- 
Re- 


rate-cutting, the shortness of 


number of railroads might 
dividenc-paying list. 
ings continue on the present high plane ?¢ 
cent threats of 
the corn crop, the distinct lessening of grain 
traffic on Western lines, all show that there is 
no longer a car famine, but that the railroads 
are competing for a lessening amount of busi 
ness. 

Industrially, there are signs that we have 
reached the crest of the wave of prosperity. 
Opposition to the steel trust is showing itself 
at various points, and strong opposition, too, 
in nearly every line of the trade which has 
been most profitable to the concerns that have 
been concentrated in the billion-dollar trust. 
of the leading Kentucky distillers of 
whiskey are out with the whiskey trust, that 


Some 


unfortunate and ill-fated speculative combina 
tion, and the statement of the H. B. Claflin 
Dry Goods Company for the last six months 
makes the significant showing of earnings de 
creased by one-half as compared with those of 
the preceding year. ‘The falling off is attribu- 
ted to troubles in China, but it is impossible to 
believe that the Chinese trade of the house con 
stitutes so large a part of its business. 
Collections are not what they were, and com 
mercial men admit that business is slacking up 
in almost every line of trade, The labor troubles 
at home, the serious financial troubles in Ber 
lin,in Russia,and in England, carry their mean 
ing, and the strong declarations in the Ohio 
Democratic platform against industrial com 
binations and the organized purpose of West 
ern merchants to appeal to the interstate com- 
merce commission against the advances in 
railroad freights that have been made by the 
roads combined under ‘ the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” signify that the 
hardly be a bull factor. 
A leading financial interest is credited with 


next Congress will 


the authorized statement that the great rail 
road interests of the country bave before them 
«the most important problems that have been 
faced in the railroad history of the country, 
and that they are so serious that no two men, 
nor two groups of men, can enter into arrange 
ments which will bind all other interests, as 
innumerable roads have to be taken into con 
sideration and the negotiations take time.” 
Ultimately we are promised that all questions 
will be settled to the complete satisfaction of 
all interested parties. This may be assuring, 
but the fact remains that no pools, combina 
tions, or agreements in the pest have held the 
railroads together when there was not suffi 
cient business to keep them all reasonably em- 
ployed. It is far easier to maintain rates for 
freight and passengers when business is active 
than when business is poor. There is less com 
petition in the former instance. Railroads are, 
therefore, independent, and if the shipper is 
not satis‘ied be can go elsewhere. But he will 
not succeed in obtaining lower rates from other 
lines as long as the latter have all that they can 
do at higher prices. 

The test of these mutual understandings, 
therefore, only comes under the stress of de 
pressing circumstances, and I might add that 
the test of the industrial stocks will also be 
made when prosperous conditions abate, The 
steel-rail pool may fix the price of rails for the 
ensuing year, and the United States Steel com- 
bination may fix the price of nails, wire, tubing, 
sheets, and so on, but the new mills which are 
The Union 
Steel Company, a new concern at Pittsburg, 
which will shortly begin to operate in the wire 
trade as arival of the United States Steel Cor- 


starting will fight for business. 


poration, says it will be able to produce wire 
and nails 25 per cent. cheaper than the latter, 
because the American Company, which the 
United States Steel represents, paid an extrava- 
gant price for many poorly equipped and anti- 
quated mills, while the Union Steel Company 
has been constructed on the latest and most 
economical basis. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
owning some of the large iron and steel plants, 
is preparing to make its own steel cars in com- 
petition with the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
and no doubt will make its own steel rails. 
Every other great system can do the same, and 
then what will become of the profits of the bill- 
ion-dollar trust ¢ 


While this is the real condition of affairs, our 
leading financiers are losing no time in grind- 
ing out an enormous grist of new stocks and 
The Financial 
Chronicle gives the listings on the New York 


bonds. Commercial and 
stock exchange during the first six months of 
the calendar year, and shows that they are the 
largest in the history of the exchange, and that 
in aggregate volume the stocks and bonds list- 
months were more than 
The listed 
bonds amount to nearly $400,000,000, and of 


ed during these six 
double those of any previous year. 


stocks during the six months to over a billion 
and a quarter. In addition to these a large 
amount of street railway securities and of gas 
and electric lighting plants has been sold to a 
greedy and absorbing public without a thought 
on the part of the latter that this vast absorp 
tion of securities must also lead toan absorp 
Is it 
surprising that money is becoming dearer ? 


tion of an enormous amount of capital. 


The proximity of the stock exchange to the 
produce exchange, since the former has been 
given quarters in the building of the latter, has 
no doubt magnified the anxiety regarding the 
outcome of the corn crop, because crop condi- 
tions are the particular factor affecting opera 
The violent 
fluctuations in the prices of the leading cereals 


tions on the produce exchange. 


have no doubt also stimulated speculation in 
these by Wall Street men who have become a 
little tired of the liquidating tendencies of the 
to declare that 
the corn crop in any great section of the coun- 
if it is, this 
means a considerable decrease in its value, for 


stock market. Itis too early 


try is a failure, or to declare that 
the fact remains that the Kuropean demand 
will have as much to do with the regulation of 
prices as thesize of the crop. One of the larg 


est corn crops in recent years—that of 1806, 
nearly 2,250,000,000 bushels—was valued at less 
than $500,000,000, while one of the smallest 
that of 1804, only 1,200,000,000 bushels 


5,000,000, 





crops 


was valued at § 





It is certain that the corn crop this year will 
not be far from the 2,000,000,000 bushel mark, 
and at current prices it will bring the largest 
amount ever received in this country for a corn 
crop. Iam inclined to believe, therefore, that 
some of the crop scare has been created for a 
purpose, It may be that the Morgan interest 
has been seeking to oust the Western men who 
that the 
speculative element which now predominates 


obtained coutrol of Rock Island, or 


in the Pennsylvania Railroad has had its lines 
out for a job lot of Atchison’s shares, and it is 
not beypnd probability that some of the great 
money-lending banks and trust companies have 
been willing to see a lower range of prices be 
cause of the fear of tight money and the possi 
bility of a panic unless a halt were called upon 
Not that I 
have changed my mind regarding the existing 


the tendency to over-speculation. 


inflation, or the necessity for the liquidation of 
many narrowly margined accounts, but L be- 
lieve that leading speculators are taking ad 
vantage of the situation to strengthen their 
they 
bound, if possible, to give the market another 
upward impulse before they abandon it to its 
fate. 

Incidents like the great steel strike and, in 


control, Unless lose control they are 


fact, the series of great strikes which is in 
sight, show that even the leaders sometimes 
Beyond the immediate effects 


of the steel strike, the ultimate result of a vic- 


lose their grip. 
tory by the strikers must be considered, This 
great strike has disclosed the weakness as well 
as the strength of the vast industrial combina 
The 
combination may save money by introducing 


tion which Mr. Morgan has organized, 


economies of operation, and in so far may be 
beneficial to the stockholders, but, on the other 
hand, its very magnitude is a source of dan 
ger. 
pendent iron-mills might not be a formidable 


A strike in one or two isolated, inde- 


factor, but a strike in a great combination 
taking in over half of the iron- and steel pro 
ducing factories of the country necessarily in- 
volves vast possibilities. A victory for the 
trust will be a crushing and final defeat of the 
labor-union organizations, hence the expecta 
tion of a bitter and protracted struggle. A 
defeat of the trust by the labor unions means 
ultimately bigher wages, and that means high- 
er prices for iron and steel products, which 
must involve the closing to us of the foreign 
markets that are now just beginning to open. 
The English iron factors have gone through 
this same experience, and the control of the 
situation by the labor unions and the arbitrary 
fixing of wages by them is said by many lead- 
ing writers to have been instrumental in caus 
ing the decline of the iron and steel industry 
of Great Britain, Is this to be our fate, too? 

“P.. Wichita, Kan.: Thanks for subscription. 

“G.," Rochester, N. Y.: The Lyon Investment 
Company, of Joplin, will give its references on ap- 
plication 

"CO... Omaha, Neb.: All our subscribers are enti- 
tled to a reasonable number of answers by letter or 
telegraph without charge. 

"W.. Orange, Mass.: I do not advise the pur 
chase of either one of the three stocks you mention. 
They are not Wall Street securities 

“ H.,”’ Worcester, Mass.: The stock is not dealt in 
on Wall Street. From what I can learn regarding 
it I have not a high opinion of its future. 
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“G..” Philadelphia : I think the company has 
been sold out or reorganized and the stock virtually 
wiped out, Am making further inquiries. y 

* Florence,"’ Detroit : Neither of the stocks you 
mention is dealt in on Wall Street. A mercantile 
agency would give you the information, or perhaps 
your bank would obtain it for you. 

** Vincent’: Unless the statements of its leading 
officers are incorrect, it ought to be a purchase, I 
am making some special inquiries, and will give the 
results later. You ivclose nostamp. Anonymous 
communications are not answered, 

* Subseriber,’’ Hamilton, O.: If the leading men 
in the company can be believed, and I have always 
thought them to be reliable, the dividends are being 
earned and will be paid as long as earned. I would 
not sacrifice the stock. (2) It is a dangerous mar 
ket to sell short unless you are on the ground and 
can act intelligently and quickly in emergencies, 

* O.,” Louisville: I certainly do not advise pay- 
ing the slightest attention to the circular asking you 
to send your money to be used in * an investors’ 
fund ** by some one on Wall Street. The rating of 
the party is not the best, and, as yousay, the »ropo- 
sition'to pay 48 per cent, per annum on the tavest 
ment is not only ridiculous but also a confession that 
itisaswindle. No charge for information to sub- 
scribers 

* B.,” Washington: I do not advise investment 
in the lines you mention, Nothing is more attract- 
ive to the small investor than an offer of stock ina 
gold-mine, but in not one case out of a hundred are 
these enterprises anything more than mere wild 
speculations. Keep your hard-earned money inthe 
savings-bank or put it in some local mortgage bond 
or other security of an absolutely safe investment 
character, : 

** Enquirer,’’ Deposit, N. Y.: I am incredulous 
about the story that the State Board of Health pro- 
poses to condemn the use of all the Hudson River 
ive. Such an action could hardly have the sanction 
of the courts, (2) Artificial ice cannot be made in 
competition with natural ice in such quantities as 
to endanger the future of the American Ice Com- 
pany. Moreover, the latter also makes and sells 
the artificial product, 

* Everton,’ Providence: I hesitate to advise you 
to take a loss on Erie common, for while it may sell 
somewhat lower, there is little doubt that if the 
purposes of Mr. Morgan and others who control the 
anthracite coal situation can be carried out, they 
will put both Erie and Reading on a better footing. 
For this reason, also, [do not recommend the sale 
of your Reading Ist preferred at the present time. 
Unless the earnings are incorrectly reported, it 
should continue to pay its dividends, 

*$.,.°’ Brookline, Mass.: It isan industrial which 
has not had the test of time, and I therefore do not 
recommend it for permanent investment. (2) “Safe 
and sure” things are only found among the invest- 
ment bonds, and at prevailing prices these will 
scarcely yield you 4 per cent, Some of the preferred 
industrials that have stood the test of timelike Stan- 
dard Oil are in favor, but your choice must be made 
with care and discretion. (3) It is not dealt in on the 
exchange, and Lam unable to get reliable accounts 
of its condition 

“RR.” Chicago: Until the strike is settled it would 
be well to keep out of United States Steel. 
Compared with other industrials paying dividends, 
United States Steel has seemed to be high, both for 
the common and preferred, Ido not regard it asan 
investinent, (2) Southern Railway has had a de 
cided advance for a non dividend payer. At this 
time I should be careful about buying any of the 
low-priced railway stocks, unless they have special 
claims for recognition in view of eventualities that 
may be very helpful to them. 

* Doubter,”’ Cleveland: Wheeling and Lake Erie 
sold last year as low as 94. Its earnings are keeping 
up well, and if the first preferred stock,amounting to 
only $4,000,000, should be retired, the common and 
second preferred would be still further advanced. 
However, L always believe in taking a good profit 
when you can get it. (2) An effort is being made to 
sell the stock of the United States Steel Company, 
which must not be confounded with the United 
States Steel Corporation, for the former 1s a small 
Massachusetts concern and the latter the billion- 
dollar trust. I do not advise the purchase of the 
former, 

“HH. A.,” Troy. N. Y.: A determined effort will be 
made, no doubt, withia the next thirty or sixty days, 
to advance prices of the leading stocks. Whether 
the large factors in the market will be able, under 
adverse conditions, such as are likely to be met, to 
successfully finance their operations, no one ean 
predict. The high-priced stocks like Consolidated 
Gas are less likely to suffer in a severe decline than 
some Others, for this security is held by many for 
investment purposes. I do not expect to see it ad- 
vance, however, to a much higher price in the near 
future, If you can get a good profit, I believe you 
can buy the stock back before the year is out at a 
lower price, No stamp inclosed, 

“M.,’’ Pittsfield, Mass.: Erie common, as I have 
repeatedly said, has had a remarkable rise, based 
on an expectation that the profits of the anthracite 
pool will make it a dividend-payer. So many con- 
tingencies may occur to upset the plans of even our 
ablest leaders that I have been doubtful about ad- 
vising the purchase of Erie common at prevailing 
prices. If I held it I would not sacrifice it, how- 
ever, because the earnings are showing a gratifying 
increase. Lstill believe it a dangerous market to 
sell short until more settled conditions prevail. (2) 
I said of the low-priced stocks you mention that if 
the market maintained its strength they would un- 
doubtedly advance, They have suffered less than 
other stocks that had been exploited to unreasona 
ble heights. (3) On declines] still believe that the 
purchase of Wabash b debentures ought to show a 
profit ultimately, 

July 17th, 1901, 





JASPER. 


The Hot Wave and 
Life Insurance. 


DURING the first nine days in July Tbe Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Amevica alone 
paid nearly 300 death claims, where the policy 
holders had died from sunstroke, although the 
average of that company for any whole year 
since I89L was only 102 cases. On one single 
day, July 9th, the Prudential also paid 200 
more industrial claims than it ever paid before 
on any one day, the total being 646 claims and 
the amount of money paid out running up to 
nearly $60,000, 

The majority of these deaths were due to the 
intense heat, or from disorders brought on or 
severely aggravated by the hot weather. In 
the larger cities about one-half of the policies 
paid on the above-mentioned date were cases 
of heat victims. For example, in New York 
City 58 claims were paid on heat, cases out of a 
total of 71 cases ; in Brooklyn there were 50 
heat victims out of 85 death claims paid; while 
in Philadelphia 44 out of 74 claims were paid 
on people who had died from the heat. In 
seven large cities, out of 305 claims paid, 158 
were heat These are insurance 
facts worthy to be remembered. 


on victims, 












































THE CROWD ANXIOUSLY WAITING TO REGISTER AT EL, RENO, OKLAHOMA ASSISTANT LAND COMMISSIONER W. A. RICHARD, 
IN CHARGE AT EL KENO. 





























STREET OFFICE AT EL RENO, WHERE THE VETERANS OF THE KAGER AND EXPECTANT HOME-SEEKERS WAITING AT LAWTON TO REGISTER. 
WAR HAD THE FIRST CHANCE TO REGISTER. 


























MEMBERS OF THE FAIR SEX HAVING THEIR REGISTRATION PAPERS PREPARED THE LONG LINE OF MEN AND WOMEN PASSING BEFORE THE REGISTRATION BOOTH 
AT EL RENO. AT EL RENO, 


UNCLE SAM IS STILL RICH ENOUGH “TO GIVE US ALL A FARM.” 


THE RUSH TO DRAW HOMESTEAD SITES BY LOT IN THE NEW OKLAHOMA RESERVATION—SCENES AT EL RENO AND LAWTON, WHERE NEARLY 
100,000 PERSONS AWAIT THE DRAWINGS OF AUGUST 61TH.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘“ LESLIE’s WEEKLY” BY F. S. BARDE, ROGERS, AND G. A. ADDISON. 
[SEE PaGE 79.] 
























CAMP HIGGINSON, FROM THE SEA, SHOWING THE ‘‘ SHEARS” MADE FROM COALING-BOOMS AND THE TACKLE USED IN LANDING HEAVY GUNS FROM THE SHIPS. 























MARINES FORM IN LINE AT THE ROLL-CALL FOR DINNER. THE HASTILY-CONSTRUCTED CAMP OF MARINES ON THE SHORES OF NANTUCKET. 























GUARDING THE AMMUNITION IN AN IMPROVISED MAGAZINE AT CAMP HIGGINSON, TRAINING A FORMIDABLE FIVE-INCH GUN ON THE FLEET -TWO OF THESE GUNS 


WERE LANDED FROM THE BATTLE-SHIPS FIVE MILES DISTANT 


























THROWING UP THE TRENCHES WITH SAND-BAGS ON COATEU ISLAND, NANTUCKET. 


EXTRAORDINARY TRAINING MANCEUVRES OF UNITED STATES /JIARINES. 


THE MEN FORTIFIED THEMSELVES AND LANDED HEAVY GUNS FROM THE NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON ON A NARROW STRIP OF LAND 
NANTUCKET.—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR * LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY R. L. Dunn, OuR Starr PHOTOGRAPHER.—[(SEE PAGE 79.] 
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“nem Coens At uasnatias sect. TA@ World of Sports and Amusements. 


Cycle Racing.— With Taylor and Kramer, the speed 
iest cycle sprinters among the professionals to date, with 
M. L.. Hurley, the strongest amateur who has shown this 
year, it is beginning to look as if Harry Elkes will be able 
to hold his laurels as the best of pace followers.  Elkes 
has not to date been pushed in any of his contests, so it 
is impossible to say how fast he can go. Michael is pay 
ing the penalty of too much conviviality and the exact 
ment of this payinent is sure, painful, and generally 
demoralizing. Melarland, I think, is making a mistake 
in trying for both sprinting and pace championships. 1 
never saw an all-around athlete who was especially good 
at any one thing. The lanky Californian is a capital 
follower behind the motor, but he is a better handicap 
rider—the best, I thin’, in the world. Continued med 
dling with pace will interfere with his sprinting or To am 
much mistaken. TL would not be surprised to hear shortly 
that MeFarland has abandoned the pacing end of the 
sport, speedy and plucky rider that he is at this sort of 
game. There is more money to be made at pace following 
if one is a star, 

Lacrosse and Its Followers,—Lacrosse, like associa 
tion foot ball, bas never achieved the popularity in this coun 
try to which itis really 
entitled. Both are clev- 





er, open, and spectac 
ular pastimes, and the 
enthusiastic followers 
of each assert that 
their game is the best 
on earth. Possibly its 
lack of popularity is 
because the larger col 
leges give practically 
little attention to ei 
ther game, and profes 
sionalism has played 
little or no part in 





either. The lacrosse 
games played about 
New York, in which 
theteams of the Stevens 





Institute and Crescent 
Athletic take part, are 





J. SARS KENNKDY, EXPERT LACKOSSE 


AND HOCKKY PLAYER, always interesting, es- 


pecially when the Ca- 
nadians send down their hustling players. While the attend- 
ance at these games is always good, the yreat or general public 
isseldom attracted to them. Lacrosse is a typical Canadian 
game, like hockey, and appeals especially to the Canucks, 
Many of the Canadian athletes who drift into the States gen- 
erally jointhe American lacrosse and hockey teams, ‘Stevens 
has been a strong champion of lacrosse for several years, and 
Iam glad to see the lively interest manifested by that splendid 
athletic organization, the Crescent Athletic Club. J. Sars 
Kennedy is a Crescent youngster who has made a splendid 
record in both games during the last year, and plays on both 
its lacrosse and hockey teams. Both are hard and robust 
sports, and the athlete to be proficient must keep himself in 
almost perfect physical condition, I have mentioned hockey 
so prominently simply because the two games seem to be sin- 
gularly asso: iated in players and patronage. 

Century Road Club.—The troubles of the Century 
Road Club of America are not unlike those of the League 
of American Wheelmen. The headquarters of the Road 
Club are in Chicago, and the Eastern members thought 
that they deserved more plums. So the New York divi- 
sion has decided to go it alone in the future. Of course 
the troubles began with the appointment of road officials 
and national officers. It was the same in the League of 
American Wheelmen. That organization had clear’ sail- 
ing until some of the “old ladies” began to kick about 
racing. They thought the papers paid too much atten- 
tion to racing and too little to good road work. They 
failed to realize that good-road stories cannot be worked 
off constantly without a little side issue to freshen up the 
column. ‘The result has been that the L. A. W. has aban- 
doned racing ud has lost its only real advertising 
feature. The loss of members has been appalling, of 
course, as most of the sensible members anticipated. Now, 
having had their way, the best thing the “ fogies” can 
do is to retire to obscurity and allow some of the younger, 
more progressive, and brighter minds to get to work and 
reorganize the grand old organization, which has done so 
much for wheeling and for good roads. 

The Yachting Controversy.—I met the other day 
a man, well known in the general sporting world, who is 








CORCORAN, OF THE CINCINNATIS, TOUCHING IRWIN, OF THE BROOKLYNS, ON 


AN ATTEMPTED ‘‘STEAL” OF SECOND BASE. 





JOHN L, WAGNER, THE HEAVY-HITTING PITTSBURG 
BALL-PLAYER, 


not given much to water sports, and who astonished me 
somewhat by saying: “IT had an invitation to a dinner 
at the magnificent new home of the New York Yacht 
Club and accepted it. The experience came nearer * put 
ting sea-legs on a landlubber’ than anything else that ever 
happened, Iiverybody was talking yachts to the exclu- 
sion of all else, and [ was surprised to find myself becom- 
ing decidedly interested, and I guess I shall have to go 
down the bay and see those races between Constitution 
and Nhamrock J1.° The Lawson-/ndependence contro- 
versy, Which was so bitter for a time, has practically died 
away and it is possibly fortunate that the bitterness has 
been dispelled by the splendid showing in the early pre- 
liminary races. While the new cup defender is admitted 
to be a better boat than either the Columbia or the Inde- 
pendence, and very probably the fastest boat of the sort 
ever turned out in this country, I have not found the con- 
fidence displayed by expert yachtsmen that L expected, 
They say that they believe that Lipton’s boat will be 
beaten, but they are anything but sure of the fact. The 
stories which have come across the water regarding the 
challenger have impressed American yvachtsmen that 
Shamrock I1. is a much better boat than was at first 
thought. Even the old NShamrock is a faster boat than 
she was a year ago. The general opinion is that Consti 
tution must be at her best to hold the cup. Columbia is 
also faster than ever before. While it is admitted that 
Columbia can give Constitution a mighty battle at. this 
time, experts are of the opinion that as soon as the cup 
defender is in thorough condition she will be able to beat 
Columbia in any sort of weather from three to five min- 
utes in a thirty-mile race. Mxperts tell me that the defeat 
of Independence in the preliminary races is a good thing 
for yacht-racing because they regard the boat as more or 
less of a freak. They say in addition that, if the cup 
races were decided during the winter months, Jndepend- 
ence would be the boat to bet on. While it is admitted 
that Shamrock 11. is a light-weather boat, she has shown 
that she can travel in a stiff breeze. Constitution is a 
boat which wants lots of racing before she will show at 
her best, not unlike many race-horses we might mention. 
The first race for the cup was sailed in August, 1851, the 
cup being offered for yachts of all nations and the course 
being around the Isle of Wight. A boat owned by a syn- 
dicate of Americans captured the cup. In this syndicate 
were several members of the New York Yacht Club, and 
when they returned they gave it to the club. This will be 
the eleventh time it has been competed for. I mention 
this bit of history as there appears to be considerable 
uncertainty in some quarters regarding theso historic facts. 
Base-ball Side Lights.— While there is no denying 
the fact that the American League has done splendid work 
this year, I cannot agree with its enthusiastic supporters 
that its teams are playing better ball than the teams of 
the older National League. Carefully compiled statistics 
show that the older League teams are playing the better 
all-around base-ball, and the records show that the race for 
the pennant is closer and more exciting. Take out Bos 
ton, Chicago, and Baltimore, and the other competitors in 
the race for the American pennant look only ordinary. 
While I am of the opinion that the final struggle for the 
National League pennant will be between the Pittsburg 
and Brooklyn teams, I am convinced that Hanlon will 
have to strengthen his pitching department if Brooklyn 
is to beat out St. Louis, Philadelphia, and possibly New 
York. The latter team is a little too uncertain away 
from home grounds for its pennant chances to be con- 




















MAC FARLAND, ONE OF THE FASTEST RIDERS, 
WHO RACED AT MANHATTAN BEACH, 


sidered seriously at this time. VDittsburg has played the 
best game in the country up to date. Its pitching depart- 
ment is splendidly balanced, its outfield strong, and its in- 
field good. The team has in John L. Wagner one of the 
best all-around ball-players ever seen. Ile can play every 
department of the game and is one of those natural play- 
ers who break into the game at decidedly irregular inter 
vals. Wagner has an eve like an eagle, and that is the 
reason he is the great hitter that he is. A > well-trained 
eye is everything to a ball-player, just as it is to a golfer, 
billiardist, jockey, or sharpshooter. A queer sort of a 
hoodoo seems to hover over the Cincinnati club. With 
no opposition, the Porkopolitans seem to have a splendid 
chance this year to make a good record on the field and 
in finances. The sickness of Thomas Corcoran, the cap- 
tain, which has kept him out of the game all the season, 
has been a severe handicap to base-ball in the Queen City. 
The team started off all right, then struck the toboggan 
and has been going down ever since. Singularly enough, 
Cincinnati has done this for years, starting off like a 
quarter horse and slumping dismally toward the middle 
of the race, invariably winding up in practical disorder 
and confusion, 

Swimming Champions.—We have had many swimming 
champions, but I am inclined to think that all the old-time 
water experts are will- 
ing totaketheir hats off 
to BF. C. Scheaffer, of 
Philadelphia. Scheaf- 
fer captured about all 
the Amateur Athletic 
Union short - distance 
races at the Buffalo 
championships, and he 
isa nervy little fellow, 
who is at all times will 
ing to defend his title 





against all comers. 
Swimming is another 
of our robust sports, 





and as a general thing 
the large and muscular 
man shows to better 
advantage in it. 
Scheaffer, on the other 








E, C, SCHEAFFER, THE WORLD'S hand, is not unlike 
FASTEST SWIMMER, Elkes, the greatest 
pace-follower of them 
all, except that he is not nearly so tall as the bicycle rider. 
But Scheaffer is all bone and muscle, and does not carry an 
ounce of superfluous flesh. Like many other athletes, Scheaf- 
fer, in his physical development, has trained with the idea of 
improving the length and elasticity of his muscles, which is 
the secret of his remarkable success. The average man thinks 
that to get strong he must develop himself under the Sandow 
method, which means bulging, knotty muscles of no earthly 
use to anybody except to a man like Sandow, who wishes to 
pose under lime-light and perform trick-lifting feats in har- 
ness. The fighter, ball-player, and all-around athlete abhor 
these bunches of muscles, knowing their uselessness. It is the 
long, sinewy, stringy, pliable muscles, like those possessed by 
Scheaffer and Elkes, which make records for all the world to 
try to beat. For the same reason dumb-bells are preferable 
to Indian clubs for indoor muscular training. But the bells 
must be light. 

“ Golf Tendon,” the New Disease.—“ Your Uncle 
Bill’ Daly, of horse-race fame, has the most pronounced 
bicycle face I ever saw, and yet he never rode a bicycle in 
his life. When not at the race track, he spends much of 
his time speeding his trotters on the Brooklyn Speedway. 
As there are bicycle paths on each side of the Speedway, 
possibly that is where Daly got his expression. The 
golfers are troubled with a new disease, which differs 
largely from the bicycle face and hump, but it is not 
radically different from the ‘ Charley horse” of the base- 
ball player, except as to location. ‘ Charley horse” at- 
tacks the ball player generally in the spring, shortly after 
beginning violent exercise. It affects the average player 
just above the knee and hurts like fury. It is a sort of 
congestion of the muscles and must be handled tenderly 
until the swelling goes down, as every ball player knows. 
The new link trouble is called “ golf tendon,” and, as the 
name implies, it affects the muscles and ligaments just 
above the heel. It is caused by too violent exercise of 
certain muscles, which have lain dormant more or less 
before the active season in golf begins. The best treat- 
ment for this muscle trouble I have heard of up to date 











is rest and proper massage. 


Many of the women golfers 
have complained of this new disease, and according to 
physicians the old-time shoes had much to do with it. 
Many of the women experts are now wearing shoes made 
of pigskin, not unlike the the jockey 
addle. It is light, porous, pliable, durable, and comfort- 
able. What more could be asked for by the fair sex when 
it is known in addition that these shoes are also prettier 


outer covering of 


than the usual tan or kid ones? 
Hero Worship.—* Jim” 
the New York 


Mutrie, the old-time man- 
Base-ball Club, tired of 
friends how the followed him in the 
New York velling at him: “ We are the peo- 
ple.’ That was when Mutrie managed the League cham 


ger of never 


telling his crowds 


treets of 


jions a dozen 
Mutrie 
night, 


years ago. 
felt 

walking through 'wenty-sixth 
Madison the 
alleged wrestling match between Fitzsimmons and Rubhlin. 
As I Madison 
ip in front of 


I never really appreciated how 
until the 
Street 


must have under those conditions 


other when 


on my way to Square Garden to witness 
suddenly surged 


New York 


Men and boys and two or three women 


neared Avenue a crowd 
me, sweeping along as only a 
crowd will sweep. 
were pushing roughly forward in my direction and for 
I thought 


burglar or desperate criminal of some sort. 


an instant I had been mistaken for some daring 
The crowd 
sides and I dodged to the side of the 


As I 


left shoulder and saw the big-shouldered 


swept in from all 


building to get through. did so I looked over my 
rom” Sharkey, 
the prize-fighter, within a few feet of me. My fear van 
ished. It was merely a bit of New York pugilistic hero 


worship. GEORGE I. 


STACK ILOUSE, 


Sporting Queries Answered. 


READERS are invited to consult the sporting editor on perplexing 
sporting problems. A stamp should always be inclosed with an in 
quiry, a8 a personal reply may be deemed proper, 

The New York 
Few of the athletic clubs 


Steady Reader, Athletic Club has a junior de 


partment, about New York insist upon 


the age limit in membership 


J. M. 
poker is played differently in this country 


House rules always govern in all card-games, Even draw- 
In some parts of the 
South the man who opens a jack-pot has the last bet after cards 


have been drawn, 


Cycle Mad.—In paced racing the rule is that, any accident hap- 
pening in the first mile, the race must be started over again. After 
the first mile everything goes, 

Base-ball.—In scoring a ball-game all veteran official scorers 
years ago agreed when in doubt about a particular play to give it a 
that 


hit. When the ball goes so fast the infielder cannot handle it 


the batsman is entitled to a hit 


M. EF. 8S. 


stand. 


After the horses are in the hands of the starter all bets 
A late change of jockeys does not necessarily interfere with 
the betting. 


Charles K. A 
from 70 to &2. 


The best gear for a man of average strength is 
Racing men ride fromm 76 to 100 for sprints, and gen 
erally from 106 to 120 for paced racing. Few women can afford to 
ride a geay of over 70 for all-around riding and hill-climbing, 

Yachting Enthusiast. — The won in 1851 
This year’s race will be the eleventh international contest. 


America’s Cup was 


Amusement Notes. 


THE pleasing announcement is made that Miss Elsie Leslie 
will take the part of Glory Quayle in support of Mr. Edward 
J. Morgan’s John 
Storm in the pro- 
duction of ‘The 
Christian” for the 
season of 1901-1902, 
Miss 
young 
unusual gifts anda 


Leslie is a 


actress of 


most charming per- 
sonality. Her first 
appearance on the 
stace was as Little 
Lord 
in the dramatized 
version of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s delightful 
story, and the pop 
ularity she won at 
that time has been 
increased by ap- 


Fauntleroy, 


pearances in ‘* The 
Prince the 


Pauper,” and other 


and 





standard and high- 
class plays. For the 
last three or four 
seasons Miss Leslie has been with Mr. Joseph Jefferson, play- 
ing some of the most important parts in the support of that 
distinguished and veteran actor. In assuming the part of 
Glory Quayle Miss Leslie will enter a new and untried field, but 
her adaptiveness and versatility are such that her success in 
Those who know her best have 


MISS ELSIE 


LESLIE AS ‘‘ GLORY 


QUAYLE.” 


this rdle is assured in advance. 
so much confidence in her powers that they believe that her 
Glory Quayle will not only be a real success but a distinct 
triumph. 

The annual family outing of the Ancient Arabic Order of 
the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Mecca Temple, New York 
City, took place at Manhattan Beach July 1th. 
afternoon the illustrious nobles, with their families and friends, 
were entertained in the huge music pavilion by Sousa and his 


During the 


band, for which a special programme had been arranged. Pain 
and his associates gave them a hearty welcome in the evening, 
when “The Storming of Peking” was elaborated by several 
beautiful features in fire and flame, in honor of their presence, 
and at the conclusion of this magnificent pyro-spectacle a 
spirited and most enjoyable performance of that merry, tune- 
ful musical comedy, ‘‘ A Runaway Girl,” was given by George 


LESLIE’S. WEEKLY. 


K. Fortescue, Melville Stewart, George Lesoir, Henry Norman, 
Marie Celeste, Paula Edwardes, Elgie Bowen, and a splendid 
chorus in the theatre pavilion, The members of Mecca Tem- 
ple, as well as members of shrines of other cities, who came as 
invited guests, were resplendent in fez, jewels, and other insig 
nia of the order, and the occasion, which was a most enjoyable 
one, was designated ‘‘ Shrine day and night at the seaside.” 
July 22d- 
don musical company, including Mr. James FE. Sullivan, Miss 


On Monday evening George W. Lederer’s big Lon 
Ella Snyder, and a host of other foot-light favorites presented 
the New York ** The 
Girl.” 


Sousa and his peerless band render popular and classic mu- 


and London musical Casino 


success, 


sic every afternoon and evening, and each Wednesday evening 
and Saturday afternoon Harry Elkes, Jimmie Michael, Bob 
bie Walthour, Floyd MacFarland, Johnnie Nelson, and other 
noted riders contest in a series of paced races on the magnifi- 
JASON. 


North Atlantic Squadron Holds 
Mimic Warfare off Nantucket. 


SUMMER manceuvres of fleets are held every year by all the 


cent cinder cycle track. 


great naval Powers. England and France sometimes employ 
as many as 100 war-ships in practicing the evolutions that 
The United 
States will exercise a part of its large Asiatic squadron in the 
gulf of Pe-chi-li, China, this summer, but on the North At 


would be carried out, if need be, in actual war. 


lantic coast, there is no such force available for the work. 
Rear-Admiral Francis J. Higginson, the commander-in-chief, 
has only three battle-ships at hand—the Kearsarge, his flag- 
ship, the Alabama, and the Massachusetts, yet the manoeuvres 

















REAR-ADMIRAL FRANCIS J. HIGGINSON, COMMANDER-IN-CHIKF, 
IN HiS CABIN ON THE FLAG-SHIP ** KEAKSARGE.” 


have been as comprehensive and as difficult as any carried out 
ona far larger scale, 

Besides target and torpedo practice, Nantucket harbor was 
mined and the squadron went through the drill of landing 
marines and establishing a camp on Coateu Island, a strip of 


\ 


land separating the sea from Nantucket harbor. It was called 


Camp Higginson. Two five-incn guns were landed, one from 
the Kearsarge and the other from the Alabama, with their 
heavy mounts and platforms, besides many smaller pieces, 
and set up on shore ready for use against the ships which, 
in theory, became the enemy, Sentries kept sleepless vigils 
by day and night to detect a surprise from the attacking ves 
sels. The men broke camp and pitched their tents again, be 
ing timed by the officers, while for several days the conditions 
of actual war prevailed on shipboard and on shore, 

Camp Higginson, with its interesting scenes, is shown in our 
illustrations, The splendid condition of the men is a matter 
for congratulation, for, as Lord LBrassey’s last naval annual 
says, *‘ The personnel of the United States Navy is probably 
unequaled,” 


Uncle Sam’s Big Land Lottery. 


From 60,000 to 100,000 persons from every part of the 
Southwest have been attracted to Oklahoma during the last 
month by the proclamation of the President opening registra- 
tion offices at FE] Reno and Lawton (old Fort Sill), where 
those eligible may enter their names prior to the drawings of 
homestead sites, which are to take place at these posts on 
August 6th. Thirteen thousand sites are to be distributed to 
13,000 persons. The others who have gathered for the draw 
ings must go away disappointed. Here is where the evil of 
the lottery system adopted by the government comes in. The 
drawings are under government auspices, of course, and all 
criticisms of the moral effect of having United States officials 
preside over a game of chance are answered by pointing to 
the unusual exigencies of the situation. 

It is quite probable that a test case will be brought to de 
termine the legality of titles acquired in this manner, in the 
hope that the United States Supreme Court will oust the suc- 
cessful settlers and reopen the lands to the rushers. 

Five hundred persons were in line at Lawton waiting to 
register on the morning when the booths were opened, while 
twice that number were in line at El Reno. The lines have 
continued to grow, so it is expected that no less than 60,000 
and perhaps 100,000 will take part in the drawings. 


The reg- 
istration booths closed on July 29th, and all who did not re- 
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ceive permission to take part in the drawings can go no further 
toward getting a home in the new country. 

From a village of 3,000 persons El Reno has grown to a 
thriving town of more than 50,000. Tents are stretched for 
miles arcund the outskirts, and everything has been selling at 


two or three times its value. No such influx of settlers was 


expected by the government clerks. W. A. Richard, assistant 
commissioner of the land office, took out thirty-five experi 
enced men to help him. They have had no rest, and keeping 
the booths open over Sunday was considered. 

The applicants for free farms go to the registration booths 
and make affidavit to the effect that they have never before 
exercised their rights under the homestead law, do not own a 
quarter-section of land in any part of the United States, and 
that they are duly recognized citizens of the United States. 
The applicant receives a number and is entitled to go on the 
reservations and look the land over. The ticket-holders who 
stood in line and secured these privileges will meet at the EK] 
Reno and Lawton land-oflices on August 6th and draw for 
farms. 

Each qualified applicant will receive a card bearing his 

1 


name, description, and credentials of qualification. The card 


will be put in an unmarked envelope. The envelopes will be 
shaken up, and a committee of three chosen by the Secretary 
of the Interior will make the drawings. Each will be stamped 
The first will be No. 1, 
and so on, and the holder of the card will have a chance to 
select his card. 
\fter 15,000 cards have been drawn the remainder will be 
left in the 
ers of the claims will enter their claims in the order of their 
number, 


with a duplex numbering-machine. 
land in order according to the number of 


receptacle and their owners can depart. The own- 


The element of chance which enters so strongly into the 
competition is not held to make it a lottery, according to 
Assistant Attorney-General van Devanter. In a legal sense 
he holds that one essential feature of a lottery is the contribu 
tion by those who draw of some part of the prize which is to 
W hat 


not new to the government, 


be drawn, one wins another loses, Decision by lot is 
There is a provision that in re- 
deeming part of an issue of bond 
ury 


privilege of redempt ion. 


the Secretary of the Treas 
are entitled to the 


The government used a wheel sim 


shall determine by lot what bonds 
ilar to a lottery-wheel in distributing scime lands in Kansas to 
veterans of the Mexican War, and the 
as the wheel 


lands are still known 


lands, Justices of the Supreme Court decide 
which shall have the long term in some cases by lot, and seats 
in legislative bodies are also drawn by lot In fact, chance 
enters into every walk of life, and is often a determining fac 
tor in the most important crises 

Again, itis set forth that the act of Congress authorizing 
the drawings supersedes all previous laws forbidding lotteries 
to whatever extent it conflicts with them, The new law gives 
the President power to open a lottery, even if it should be 
such, The extenuating circumstances, of course, are that the 
reckless, the criminally cunning, and the strong are deprived 
of their advantage over the honest and straightforward, who, 
after all, make the most desirable population and are the ones 
Henry I, 


most to be encouraged. ilAZELTON. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


ANOTHER Of the fraternal benevolent insurance orders 
has gone the way of a great many others, and more are to 
come, It is suddenly disclosed that the endowment rank, 
the 
this 

the 

last calendar year, showed total admitted assets of $645, 


000 and liabilities of S419,000, 


Knights of 
SLL5 000, 


Pythias, shows a deficit: in 
The last 


insurance 


treasury of 


report made by body to the 


Connecticut department at close of the 
Investigation now 
only S55 000 and 
$451,000 from the 
Texas 


hotel are said to be responsible 


shows 


the assets to be liabilities $460,000, ; 


difference of report submitted, Sad 


investments made in coul bonds and in a Chicago 


for this defieit, 


The resig 


nation of leading officers will naturally follow, but what 


is to become of the members whose funds have been thus 


What of urance benefits 
belief that 


safer and 


invested, and their in 


had 


they were getting safe and cheap life insurance 


carelessly 


which they heen induced to take in the 


cheaper than they could get in the old-line companies? 
I ask the members of this order if they would not have 
been much better off with considerably less insurance at 


one of the strong old-line com- 


the 


panies? 


sume expense in ans 
The history of the fraternal orders is a history 
of trouble, of increasing assessments, of lessening death 
unpaid death 
I am in receipt of a number of letters from read 
the 


I allude particularly to the life-insurance benefits 


benefits, of treasury deficiencies, and of 


claims. 


ers indorsing my views of fraternal benefit: associa 


tions. 


supposed to be derived therefrom, and the only regret 


expressed is that the weakness and the impracticability 


of the fraternal-insurance plan had not been previously 


disclosed, 

*S.,”’ Paris, Il: Not rated very hich 

“HH. S.,”" Salisbury, Ct.: Yes. (2) 
companies. (3) The New York Life 

“G..” Toledo, O.: The new paid business of the Equitable Life 
last yearaggregated more than the amount stated by the agent. (2) 
The policy in the Prudential has excellent features, and gives the 
privilege you seek ; 

‘A. L..”’ Philadelphia: The Mutual Reserve has issued an extra 
call upon its assessed members for the amount of a single ordinary 
bi-monthly assessment or call, for the purpose of saving time in 
levying mortuary assessments as they become duc 

“|, R.M..”’ Wakefield, Mass.: The certificate in the Royal Area- 
num will be less expensive at the start than the twenty-year endow- 
mept in the Mutual life, but in the end the latter will be the cheaper, 
the safer, and the more satisfactory. Make no mistake about it. 

** Reader,’ Portland, Me.: As between the New York Life and the 
Connecticut Mutual, I need only say that the business done by the 
former is far in excess of that of the latter, The Connecticut Mut- 
ual reported a loss in the amount issued last year as compared with 
1899 

“-L..” Harrisburg, Penn.: The suit you refer to no doubt was the 
ease of Frederick Kuefer, a member of the Maccabees in Rochester, 
whose expulsion was sought on the ground that he was connected 
with a brewery, a by-law of the Maccabees forbidding membership 
to ** principal, agent or servant in the manufacture or sale of spir- 
ituous, malt or vinous liquors as a beverage.’’ The court decided 
that a stockholder or director of a brewing company could not be 
regarded as either a principal or agent or servant of the corporation, 
and declared that Kuefer must be restored to membership, 


Skea Herme. 


Not better than other large 





THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 
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This is as cool and delightful a Gay as one could 
wish Lil just step over and see what the thermom 
eter says 


When the Crickets Sing. 


ABOUT the time the oats are Jaid in swaths across the lot 
An’ dust is on the golden-rod an’ smoke hangs round 
the hills, 
The evenin’-time is gittin’ cool while noons are still an’ 
hot, 
An’ corn is fairly silkin’ out an’ barley slowly fills, 
OV Natur’ tunes her orchestra, when dews begin tew fall, 
Of locusts under maple-leaves an’ crickets every 
where, 
Till all out-doors is one weet song ‘at seems tew rise 
an’ fall 
Until a feller smiles tew think he ever had a care 


The Bucks County Cyclone. 


CAPTAIN Caspar ScuMmip7, long time proprietor of the 
old Pioneer Hotel at Verkasie, Penn., has a store of rem 
iniscences concerning political campaigns in Bucks County, 
which he willingly rehearses to those who enjoy his friend 
ship and partake of his hospitality. Sitting on the front 
porch last week, with a congenial comprny, the portly 
captain unbosomed himself regarding his first political 


campaign. 


“Yes, To vos vonce a pell bimclter you know vot dot 
vos, aindt it’ Von ul dose fellers vot inakes speeches, 
und shtirs up de growadt, so dot a biek machority come 
von vay or de udder Vell, | vos von in dis counmdy mins 


years age You see, before TL keep dis hodel I hafta chob 
in de Reading railront station, to holler out de names of 
towns vere de drains go to, und ven dey leaf de debot l 
got de chob becos [T couldt make ‘em hear it vay up to de 
hodel, two blocks off. My fader, vou know, vos a vateh 
man in Chermany., und call oud, in de nighd time, vot 
o'glock it vos. | guesst IT git de dalent vrom him. Any 
how, ven de Stade commiddee vos lookin’ aroundt for 
shtumyp speakers, Schimmelpfennig, our chairman, pickt 
me oud as von Ile vot Lawyer Beltzhoover to ride oud a 
fine speech, vot vos full uf Andy Jackson und udder 
badriodism, so dot LT wouldt know vot to say ven de time 
comes. | used to go oud in de woots und say it to de 
drees und birts, and in ‘bout dvee veeks To haf it} remem 
bert, und couldt say it so lout und so goot dot my frou 
und Chake dots my son say it vos de finest speech dot 
dey ever seendt. 

“Ven our glup hat a radifigation meeding von Sadurday 
night, Schimmelpfennig says, he vos gone to bring me 
oud, und told me to brebare for de ogcasion. Dere vos a 
bick growdt on handt, und also much fun for dot growdt. 
I got along all righdt for aboud fife minutes, und den I 
vorgot everyding vot Beltzhoover rote on dot paber, so I 
hat to make up de rest uf de speech oud uf my own headt 
und lungs. Dere vos more Jaughing und shouding und 
endusiasm, much more, as ven Grofer Glefeland shpoke 
here, 

* Next Monday morning der Daily Advocate hat on de 
front bage, in bick ledders, ‘ Captain Schmidt, der Bucks 
Coundy Cyglone, vipes der Floor mit der Obbosition,’ dot’s 
vot dey call de udder bardy vot hat a meeding de nighdt 
before; und dey brinted de whole speech vot Beltzhoover 
wrote, und vot | ditn’t say. So | got a repudation as 
shpeech maker vot brings ledders from all over de coundy, 
asking for Captain Schmidt to shpeak for de cause. 

“ Dot's how T git ongacht for de gampaign, und I drav 
elledt de coundy up und down, till I vos so hoarse mit 
speech-making dot I couldt hardtly talk: so I come back 
to town und go to Spielberger’s ‘potecary shop, und ask 
de man behindt de bar, ‘ Vot is goot for a bad coldt?’ 
He say: * Bedder you git an adamizer und shpray it.’ 
Vell, for sevendy-fife cends he gif me such a buttle mit a 
gum hose to it, und a rupper ball on von endt—on de udder 
ent vos someding like a pipe-stem, vot you shtick in de 
mout, den shqueeze de ball. und der shtuff in de buttle 
shquirts into your droat like a fine rain. I done it as de 
man saidt, und my voice got imbrofed; so I carry dot 
adamizer aroundt in my bockei to all de meedings. 

“ Dere vos to be a grandt rally at Geigerstown, und de 
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Great Scott! Ninety-nine! This is awful 


chairman sent me up to ‘ raise de roof off’--«dot’s de vay 
he saidt it; und de hant-bills vot vos tackdt on de drees 
along de pike, ven I read ’em, saidt, * Captain Sehmidt, 
der Backs Coundy Cyglone, vill address de voders.” Dot 
name tickldt me, und | vos brouder as a peacock mit his 
tail shtrecht oud. Vell, ve haf dot meeding im der Ott 
Kellers Hall und dere vos a bick growdt, only de last 
benches ditmn’t haf nobody on, so vile de udder speakers, 
vot ditn’t amoundt to much, vos talking, | sit me down on 
a back bench behint de growdt, und took out dot adamizei 
und shquirted my droat more as a couple dimes, but. it 
makes such a gishing noice dot many of dose farmers 
lookdt aroundt and shtrecht dere necks to see vere it come 
from, und vot LT vos doing. Dey didtn’t know vot an adam 
izer vos, und deve guriosidy vos aroust. 

‘Ven de udder shpeakers got done speeching, I vent 
up on de shtage und de chairman introducet me as de 
Cyglone. [ made a rattling hooberup speech, und de 
peeble hooraydt und ¢humpdt for more as a half hour. 
Afder it vos over, de growadt filldt de bar-room uf de Rein 
deer Uodel, und vile T git me a glass bier, L hear two 


farmers talking ‘bout dot meeding Von vos saying, 
‘Chake, vot for dey call dot feller de Cyglone’*’ * Vy. 
don’d you know, Peder?” says de udder von. * Didn'd vou 


eo him pumbing Limself full of windt mit a machine he 
fore he got up to speak ?? 

“Dot vos inv first gampaign as a bolitical spellbinder, 
und I tell vou it cost me more as a fife-dollar bill to set 
‘om up fer de growdt, becos uf dot farmer's gurious op 
servation. Since dot gampaigen eferyboty calls me cap 
tain.” Herman V. Herzes 


Not the Man He Was Looking For. 


? 


*T say ver a lier, an’ TH lick ver! 

‘Go fight a feller of yer size!” 

"What ver take me fer? Do ver think T want) ter 
vit licked?" 


A Household Convenience. 


Mrs. Tidey—"T never knew till To married Arthur 
how much oa full beard lightens the duties of a house 
keeper.” 

Visiting Mriend —- Why, what has a full beard to do 
with housekeeping, Laura?’ 

Vrs. TVidey-- Tt makes such ao nice crumb-cateher.” 


How He Reached Her Heart. 


“Sue has aecepted you, you say?” 

“to. 

“But she refused you a month ago, when you told 
her you were worth a million dollars and would lay. it 
all at her feet.” 

“She did.” 

“Then how did she come to change her mind?” 

*T marked my fortune down to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
dollars.” 


POLICE ACTIVITY 
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OFFICER DOOGAN (going at full speed)—‘*Shwim on my 
bate, will vez, ye wather-rat? It’s tears ye’ll be shwimmin’ 
in whin Oi’m runnin’ yez in !” 
CHIMMY FLIPP—‘' Wot’s de matter of me, copsy—— 





* AYE, THERE'S THE RUB.” 
Apey TITE—‘‘If we only had some lines, now, we might 
do a little fishin’.’ 

SHADY Bowrers—* Fishin’. eh! Who's goin’ ter dig de 
bait, bait de hooks, row in de lines, baul out de fish, and take 
‘em offen de hooks ?” 

APPY Tit ** Dat’s so; we'd have to hire somebody to do 
dat part of it.” : 


On Riverside Drive. 


Kffie—" Is that the Mary Powell, mamma?” 
Vamma-——* Yes, my darling.” 
Wf fie “Are those little bouts her babies?” 


More Satisfactory. 
(incest Waiter, bring two boiled eggs.” 
Waiter—* Boss, couldn't you take dem aigs poached? 
Hit’s been found mo’ satisfactory all roun’ to open dem 
vigs in de kitehen.” 


Model of Neatness. 


“CLARA is a model of neatness, but sometimes she 
carries things to extremes,” 

"To what do you refer?” 

“Why, she brushes the teeth of her sprocket-wheel 
every morning 


A Needed Institution. 


‘So Bagley is making money fast, eh?" 

‘Yes, and at the same time benefiting the luman 
race.” 

“What is he doing?” 

‘Running an ‘nstitution for the permanent cure of 


base-ball rooters.” 


“We Girls.’’ 


Vabel —" Jack told me he was sure you painted.” 
(ionceriere "The wretch!” 
Vabel—* Yes: | told him fT didn’t believe it was any 


thing but salt-rhenm.” 


She Meant It. 


*T wouLpN'’t be discouraged,” said Culbertson to his 
friend Tillinghast, who was fretting over Miss Gaskett’ 
refusal of his offer of marriage. “A woman's no often 
means yes.” 

“This one didn't.” replied Tillinghast disconsolately. 
“She said no as though there were an exclamation point 
after it.” 


Easy To Rise from the Chorus. 


Vew Girl (just going on the stage)y—" Is it true that 
if I go into the chorus | can never rise? They say [ll 
never be able to get out of it.” 

Old Stager—-—" Don't you believe it. I got out the 
first week, easy.” 

Vew Girl-——" Oh, how did you do it?” 

Old Stager "1 was fired.” 


Logical. 


Petersbe (moralizing)—' lo you know, if you didn't 
smoke you would save about six hundred dollars every 
ten years?” 

Nmithington (thoughtfully )—* You don’t smoke?” 

Petersbe——" Certainly not! I haven't for twenty 
years.” 

Nmithington—* Then I suppose you have got twelve 
thousand dollars to show for it 7’ 

The particular moral—or joke-—-of this modern fable 
is that Petersbe was forced to admit that he hadn’t saved 
a cent. 


HAS ITS REWARD 


— (dropping suddenly) runnin’ you in ?” (Splash——!——!') 
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FINANCIAL AND INS URANCE. 
$350,000 


Milwankee Electric R’y & Light Co. 
6% Preferred Stock. 
Authorized and Issued $4,500,000. 


Dividends payable quarterly, 
February, May, August, November 





The Company was organized under the 
inws of the State of Wisconsin in January, 
1896, and has acquired and now operates 
all the street-railways and electric-light- 
ing plants in the City of Milwaukee, Wis., 
having consolidated six street-railway com- 
panies and three electric-lighting companies. 
There are in all 139.99 miles of single track. 

The shares are listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
hange, par value being $100. After payment of all fired 

urges the company earned last year sufficient to pay 
Preferred dividend more than twice over 
Price and special circular on application. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
27-29 PINE ST., 
i5 STATE ST., ALBANY. NEW YORK. 


THE 


Real Estate Trost Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Authorized Capital . . $1,500,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $1,000,000 | 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe- Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 





Executes Trusts of every description under 


the ap ointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals, Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 
FRANK K. HIPPLE, President 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 


If you could buy U. S. bonds on the in- 
stalment plan and have all unpaid instalments 
canceled at your death, you'd do it, of course. 
In effect you can do Just that if you get a 
policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


Sovesbbbeeseeeseceee ryyyy xy 
OIL—-SMELTER-—MINES. 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Membe . N. Y Consolidated Stock Exchange and 
Los Augeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 


68 BROADWAY AND 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK ; 





$ DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OLL 
3 AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
ANDUNLISTED,OUR SPECIALTY, 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large profits of legitimate mining, olland smel- 
ter investinents, subseription blanks, full particu 
lurs, etc., sent free to any interested on application. 
BRANCHES — Boston, Philadelptin, Chicago, 
Cleveland, C Ane innati, St. Louis, Hartford and Ne “4 
Haven,Conn.; Prese ott, Ariz., Los Angeles, Cal., § 
John, N. B., Montre al, ‘Toronto, and London, oe 
°e 
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is famous for keere 
ing the skin soft and 
“| delicate becausethe 
healing ingredients 
are in the powder. 
Put it on with a 
small piece of 
chamois skin 


Sample free. 


-J.A.POZZONI CO. 
| NEW YORK or ST.LOUIS 
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YOUR ASTHMA 

AND HAY FEVER 
= live during the summer like other 
.8) 


iwiLiLSsterm ! 


There is no need of your selves or 
going away for relief. 

Dr. Hayes, of Buffalo, cures Asthma 
and Hay Fever to stay cured. Write 
for his book which explains his system of 
personal care and treatment by —_ 
and ask for Current Comments, No. 35 
Address or call on 

DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


$66 $666666666664646666666666 
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have arranged an art exhibition of rare silks, ac 
knowledged to be of highest interest to fashionable 
ladies anywhere, but more particularly to the silk 
trade generally. The celebrated silk manufacturer, 
David, of Darmstadt, is manufacturing silk from 
rare and novel patterns designed by Professor 
Hans Christianson. These remarkable and inter- 
esting patterns are almost certain to cause a revo- 
lution in the prevailing style of costumes, and are 
equally certain to dr’.w intelligent ladies from ev- 
erywhere to the exrosition, which continues open 
from May 1st until October 1st, 1901. 


Tae combined artists of Darmstadt (Germany) | 


Stops Diar: hea and Stomach Cramps. 


Dr. Siegert’s Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters 


Advice to Mothers : Mrs. Winsiow's SoorTs- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays | 
Tonia, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. | 


Don't forget to take a few bottles of Cook's Im- | 
perial Extra Dry Champagne with you op your sum- 
mer outings 

THE tone of ti e Sohmer Piano is particularly dis- 
tinguished on account of its volume and purity, ite 
richness and sing ng quality. and its sympathetic char 
acter throughout heer ire scale 


FOR A DELIGHTFUL FALL TRIP. 


Go to Luray Caverns and Natural Bridge. 
Norfolk and Western Railway, No 
New York. 


Address 
398 Broadway, 





TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25, to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 












“i -PISO'S CURE FOR 

6 HERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good, Use 

intime. Sold by druggists. 
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THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Niw 
« cor. 22d st, York. 





Sohmer Building, 
Sth 3 Ave 


FOR MEN 





OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— | 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 
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A Syringe 
Such as physicians use is now offered direct. 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in 
one cylinder and vacuum suction in other. 
Open valve and compressed air forces liquid 
from one cylinder in six streams through 
top of nozzle. This is the only effective 
syringe. Send to-day for our booklet. Sent 
in plain sealed wrapper, free on request. 


Agents Wanted. 


SIPHO SYRINGE CoO., 
RACINE, WIS., 


rt - 036 E, American Tract Bldg., NEW YORK CITY, 


BAD 
BLOOD 


“CASCARETS do all claimed for them 
and are atruly wonderful medicine. I have often 
wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last 
have found itin Cascarets. Since taking them, mr 
blood has been purified and my complexton has im- 
— wonderfully and I fee! much better in every 

MRS. SALLIE KE. SELLAKS. Luttrell, Tenn. 
















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, SE, de. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 319 





Sold and 
gists to 


Faaranreed by a all deage 
CURE Tobacco Habi 


NO-TO-BA 





The Route of the LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


is through the “Switzerland of America.” 





Increase Your 


We are preparing 
thousands in all parts o 
the world, in their spare time, to 
increase their incomes and oppor- 
tunities. Our method of teaching tech- 
nical subjects BY MAIL enables our 
students to earn good salaries while 
learning Civil, Mechanical or Electrical 
Engineering or Architecture. Our 
booklet— 
SALARIED POSITIONS 
FOR LEARNERS 
explains our plan. We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering; Drawing; Chemistry; Telegra- 
phy; Teaching; Stenography ; Book-keeping; English 
Branches. State subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 




















SHAVING 


WILLIAMS soap 


These Faces Show 


the difference between Williams’ 
Shaving Soap and other kinds. 
The lather of most soaps is thin 
and watery and as 
soon as it isapplied to 
the face begins to 
evaporate, It ap- 


pears full of little pin 
holes (see face No. 1); 
the skin becomes hard 


and dry, the face 
burns and itches; it’s torture 
to shave with such soap. 
The lather of Williams’ soap 
is always thick, moist and 
creamy (see face No, 2) ; it 
softens the beard, makes the 
skin soft, pliable and vel 
vety, and renders shaving 
easy and agreeable. 
Williams’ soap is the only kind that 
““Won’t Dry on the Face.” 
Only firm in the world making a specialty of Shaving Soaps. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON. PARIS, DRESDEN. SYDNEY 


No. 2. 








An old-fashioned 
Whiskey made 
just as it was a 
century ago. 


Old 
Overholt 


Bottled in Bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
PITTSBURG. aa 


- MOTHERS Enuresine cures Bed- vetting 
yp le free. Dr. May, 
Box 45, at, 2d, tm. 
LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival 
ed we it at top of Regent Street. A favorite 
hotel with Americans. Every modern improvement. 




















Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Polson 
Permanently Cured, You can he treated at home under 
came guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 

and st ll have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 

anv part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows pee write 


COOK 
374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases. We have 
cured the worst ca cases in 15 to 35 days, 100-pageBook Free 











comes 
whiskey 


Sold at 
WM. LANAHA 





made. 


N & SON, 





Rich and 
Soft as Cream 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


It is pure from the begin- 
ning and in 10 years be 
the finest type of 


all first-class cafés and by jobbers, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Hunts 


Tevolutionized 
made tit small, light, and of 
opticz lgfficiency. Has mag 
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Bausch 6 Lomb-Zeiss 
STEREO Binocular 






Bookler 


nocular a next in 
and is lower 


in® pri 
ice. 
A 
Free . 
BY ALL DEALERS, 














Leslie 5 Weekly 


Ses Is one of 


the best 


Financial Advertising 
Mediums in this Country. 


Miss Weldon wih 


IE European Tour! five 


young ladies 


abroad, Restricted ; 
prospectus of the trip’ 


highest references. 


MISS 


WELDON, 


(5) 


Address for 


“THE Moortnas,”* Howard. Pa. 


Offers Superior 
Attractions for Your 
Summer Vacation 


COLORADO 


First-class tickets will be sold certain days July and September 


at $25.00, Chicago, Denver and return; 
respondingly low from other points. 


all summer. 


Utah points $15.00 higher. 
Rates but little higher other days 


Cor- 


Good accommodations at all points of interest, and at moderate 


cost. 
The ‘‘Colorado Special,’ 
The ‘‘Overland Limited,’ 


” only one night to Denver. 
> only two nights to Utah. 


These two fast trains provide the best of everything, and leave € ‘hi- 


cago every day. Send 4c. 
lars of any agent, or address 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
delphia; 368 Washington St., 
Chicago; 435 Vine St.,C incinnati;6 


-461 Broadway 
Boston; 


New York; 601 Chestnut St., 
801 Main St., 
i Smithfield 8t., 


Buffalo; 21: 
Pittsburg; 


stamp for “Colorado Illustrated.’ 


2C lark St., 
234 Super- 


lor St., Cle veland, 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


Phila- 


Particu- 












































THE COLORED CONTINGENT ON THE HURRICANE DECK. 





























{ IHE HAPPY CROWD ON THE ** COLUMBIA” AS SHE LEFT THE PIFR, 
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COLONEL GRUBER AND A GROUP OF NEW YORK POLITICIANS. 


One of New York’s Queer Insti- 
tutions—A Big Political Picnic. 


THE game of politics is played in New York City as nowhere 
else. Among its queerest developments are the summer excur 
sions, given in almost every assembly district by the rival 
political organizations. The district leader, the Senator, the 
alderman, and the Assemblyman go along to make friends with 
the people at large Big sums of money are spent lavishly to 
entertain people they rarely meet during the remainder of the 
year. In fact, a politician’s ability to make himself agreeable 
at one of these gatherings may tell for weal or for woe in his 
next campaign. His knowledge of human nature is put to the 
test, and a lack of it may give him cause for sorrow. The Re 
publicans call their excursions outings or picnics, while in Tam 
many Hall they are known as ‘‘chowders.” Tammany’s meth 
ods force the ingredients of its chowders out of its henchmen, 
willing or not. The Republicans use their outings in a more 
gracious manner and rather as a compliment to the wives and 
children of the voters who have supported them at the polls 

No one has been more successful in the nanagement of these 
affairs than Colonel ‘‘ Abe” Gruber, the stalwart young Re 
publican leader of the Twenty-first He had skillful assistants 
this year in the handsome and able Senator, Samuel Scott 
Slater, of the Nineteenth Senate District, in Assemblyman Ben- 
nett, and Alderman Armitage Mathews. 

The happiest day of the year for Colonel Gruber is in July, 
when the women and children of his district to the number of 
5,000 or 6,000 accept his invitation for an outing. This year the 
steamboats Columbia and Sirius carried the excursion to Laur 
elton Grove, a delightful spot on Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island Sound, where the day was spent in games, festivities, 
and eating. The people came trooping from their homes down 
the streets to the pier by handfuls, bevies, squads, and pla 
toons. Little girls staggered under the weight of baby brothers, 
and little boys tugged away at huge boxes packed with dain 
ties that were to last a whole family for a day 

If any one in the long procession looked careworn and sad as 
he trudged down toward the pier it was only for a moment 
There at the entrance stood Colonel Gruber himself, spick and 
span in nautical attire, smiling at every mother and every baby 
as they came along. Tall men leaned over to speak to him and 
little children reached up to grasp his hand, His smile set the 
key-note for the day and every one was happy. ‘ Let the band 
play,” he said to one of his lieutenants, and the man started 
down the pier on the run to inform the musicians, ‘* The hard 
est thing about an excursion of this kind,” said Colonel Gruber 
aside, ‘‘is getting the band to play. They were to give some 
music on the pier before we started, and here the boats are al 
most ready to shove off and no music vet. 

“Thirsty ¢ Why, only a musician knows what real thirst is. 
Never saw anything like it. The first [ saw of the band this 
morning they were all making up the street for a saloon. When 
they came back I said I hoped they had taken enough aboard to 
last all day. ‘ Impossible,’ they replied, and pretty soon they 
were going up the street again.’ 

‘* Something like a Sunday-school picnic,” some one remarked 
looking at the crowds coming toward the pier. ‘ No, it isn’t 
like that,” said Colonel Gruber ; ‘“‘ we have no rules and regula 
tions, and no one is under restraint. Then we let any one that 
wants it buy a glass of beer ; we make no conditions and want 
every one to have a good time, It isn’t like a Tammany excur- 
sion either,” the colonel went on. ‘ That is called a ‘ chowder’ 
and all the store-keepers and merchants in the district are made 
to buy tickets—$10 worth or so—whether they want to or not. 
In our case the organization foots the bills and invites every one 
tocome. We pay $800 for the boats ; $192 for a band of thirty 
five pieces ; and the other expenses swell the total to $1,050 ; we 
sell the bar and restaurant privileges for $250 and have to raise 
$800, which comes out of the organization. 

‘“‘ This isour sixth outing, and it is the most successful of all. 
We used to start from a down-town pier, but the Tammany offl- 
cials placed so many obstructions in our way that we came up 
here—the recreation pier at One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
Street and the North River.” 

** Just look at those people coming down thestreet,” the colo 
nel exclaimed, changing the subject. ‘‘I am proud of them. 
It’s the banner district of the city. You see the women all know 
me. Thatcounts, too, in politics. Why, I attribute my success 
in our last two primary fights to the women. They all pitched 
in and worked to help me win. . I’d rather have them with me 
than the men, whether in politics, or anything else. You see, 
we don’t forget the people of the Twenty-first as soon as the 
election is over. We are with them all the time.” 

Then the colonel saw a colored woman coming down the 
street with a coal-black baby. The child caught his eye at 
once, and later, when bis picture was taken in the grove, in the 
centre of a group of 150 children, he sought out the negro baby 
and held it on his knee. 

‘There won’t be any set programme at the grove,” the colo- 
nel said. ‘‘ No, I haven’t written a poem either, but I may im 
provise one on the way out.” And he did. The words he re- 
cited in the grove areas follows : 

To-day we live in Gladville, 
Where nothing counts but fun ; 

No tearful eye e’er sees the place, 
And only right is done. 

But none may stay in Gladville 
Unless they sing and smile ; 

It pays you well to live there, 
It is ever worth your while. 

When the boats started back Colonel Gruber undertook to 
kiss all the children on board. It wasa herculean task, especially 
on a warm day ; but the colonel was not daunted. If there were 
any babies, black or white, who did not get their kiss before the 
pier was reached, it wasn’t his fault at any rate. 

Henry I. HaZzE.ton. 


ONE OF NEW YORK’S UNIQUE POLITICAL FUNCTIONS. 


A DISTRICT LEADER ENJOYS AN OUTING WITH 6.000 OF THE WIVES AND CHILDREN OF HIS CONSTITUENTS. 
* PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY OUR STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DuNN. 








The World’s [ost Wonderful Dams. 


WHEN the British evacuate Egypt 
country will have monuments to their occupation in the great 
Nile dams that compare favorably with the achievements of the 
And besides be 
ing wonderful in extent and in the engineering features in 
British will be of 


if they ever do—the 


most renowned builders the world has known. 
volved, the work of the untold value to 
Egypt, restoring to it the ancient prosperity which made it the 
wonder of the world. 

The Nile gathers in its course through the fertile uplands of 
Africa a vast amount of rich sediment or silt. By the inunda 
tions of the river the richness of the soil was replenished 
through the distribution of silt over a wide area, and the abun 
dance of the harvest was gauged by the extent of the inunda 
tion. Inthe time of the Pharaohs vature was assisted in this 
work by canals which intersected the sandy deserts and formed 
a vast system of irrigation that gave fertility to the whole 
The canals fell into disuse and were gradually filled 
This 


country. 
in by the accumulations of sand blown from the desert. 
brought on the decline of Egypt, a condition lasting for many 
centuries. 

The British government has undertaken to restore the an 
cient order of things by storing the flood waters of the Nile, so 
that, by irrigating, once more the desert-lands of Egypt will be 
in a condition to supply cotton, cereals, and other products 
enough for the markets of the world, since three crops can be 
raised in a year. This is to be accomplished by the erection of 
dams across the channel of the Nile. 
nearing completion, thanks to British energy and capital, which 


Two of these are now 


has made the undertaking possible. 
The plan of redeeming Egypt is not new. The French built 
a dam near the mouth of the Nile, but the work was so imper 
fect that it came near being swept away, and was of little value 
until it was repaired and restored by the British. The present 
undertaking was delayed for a long time by the French, who 
would allow no funds to be taken from the public treasury 
Finally Sir John Aird, Sir Benjamin Baker, and a strong syn 
dicate took up the work. The dams were located on the sites 
selected by Mr. William Willcocks, C. M. G., the director of 
the Cairo water-works and the original projector of the dams. 
Assouan, the site of the larger dam, is about 460 miles above 
Cairo. The foundations of the wall bave been laid in a deep 
trench cut into the granite of the river-bed. The presence of 
the granite at this spot and the converging of the hills made it 
the most favorable for a site. The four locks of a canal, now 
far advanced, will permit of river traffic for sailing-vessels and 
steamboats at any level of the water. Two hundred and sev- 
enty miles below Assouan is the supplementary dam at Assiout 
The completed dam at Assouan will have 180 main sluices 
and 150 low-water sluices closed by steel gates, through which 
the river can flow. The whole work of building bas been ac- 
complished by cutting off the water from between two islands 
All the 
The dam 


by temporary dams and then pumping the space dry 
low-level sluices have been practically completed. 
across the westeru channel, the last of the five deep channels, 
remains to be built. The whole dam will be sixty feet wide at 
the top and a mile and a quarter in length. It will be crossed 
by a roadway. About 100,000,000 tons of water will be im 
pounded behind the dam, and when the sluice-gates are opened 
at high water 900,000 tons of water will rush through them 
every minute. ‘The lowest level water ever reaches at Assouan 
is eighty-five meters (278.8 feet) above the Mediterranean. 
The dam will hold it up to 106 meters (347.6 feet) above the 
same level. 

A reduction of eight feet was made in the height of the dam, 
as originally designed, in order to save the temples on the isl 
and of Phila#, which would have been completely submerged 
They will now be seen above water. The cost of the work will 
be about $25,000,000, to be paid in a period of thirty years. 
Sir William Garstin assumes that the annual wealth of the 
country will be increased about $12,851,800; that the direct 
gain to the government will be about $1,878,340 a year, and 
that the value of the government lands which will be reclaimed 
will be increased by more than $5,000,000. This does not take 
into account the increase of river traffic which will follow the 
cultivation of a larger area, or of the increase in State, rail 
way, and customs receipts. 
will be converted into * sefi,’ 


About 797,220 acres of basin land 
> or land where summer crops can 
be grown, causing an estimated increase of twenty-five per 
cent. in the production of long-staple cotton in Egypt. 

It is of interest to know that 25,000 natives and Italians are 
now at work in shifts of 12,500 each by night and day in the 
completion of the dam. The same quarries that supplied stone 
to King Mena are being worked by them, and the grooves and 
notches of laborers who extracted rough mineral for the tem 
ples of Philz and Cleopatra’s needle were found by the men 
who are using modern implements propelled by steam to obtain 
stone for the dams. ALBERT ALLEN. 
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GAPS OF THE UNCOMPLETED WALL AT ASSOUAN. 
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BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE TWO NILE DAMS 






























VIEWS OF THE SUBSIDIARY RESERVOIR AT ASSIOUT—TAKEN FROM THE WEST BANK OF THE NILE. 


REMARKABLE TRIUMPHS OF MODERN 


ENGINEERING IN 


HOW THE GREAT EGYPTIAN RIVER IS BEING DIVERTED FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES.—PIcTURES FROM THE “ SPHERE.” 






THE NILE VALLEY. 
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PRESSI D FOR MONEY. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


P. D. ARMouR 


|| Head of the great Armour Packi:.¢ Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. (in a personal 
letter to Dr. Keeley), said: 





I have sent about two 
hundred of my employees, 
from butchers to foremen, 
and all have been perma- 
nently cured. I do not think 
there is any one thing, or 
any one man, who ever 
did the good to humanity. 
that you are doing with 
your cure, 


Produce each a dis- 
ease having definite 
pathology. The dis- 
ease yields easily to 
the Treatment. as ad- 
"ministered at the fel- 
lowing Keeley Insti- 
tutes : 








> 





Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, 
sent free on application to any of the institutions named. 
ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU. \ 
8an Francisco, Kansas City, Mo Ogdensburg, N.Y. SaltLakeCity,Utah, 
164 


Cal., »Mo., 
1170 Market St. 716 West 10th St. -Portiand, Ore., Eagt First 
West Haven,(onn. St. Louis, Mo, 42) Williams Ave. Séuth St. 


Washington, D. «:.. 2403 Locust St. Harrisburg, Pa Rutland, Vé. 

211 North CapitolSt. Grand Rapids, Mich., Philadelphia, Pa., Richmond, Va., 
Dwight, Il. 17,19&21 sheidon St. ‘4:9 North Broad St. No. 12th St 
Marion, yes Omahn, Neb., littsburgh, Pa., Seattle, Wash., 

1903 South Adamsst. Cor. 19th & Leav- 4246 Fifth Ave 29 Sullivan Block. 
Plainfield, Ind. enworth Sts. Waukesha, Wis. 


Megas pr elk igs North Cony oN ‘H 

- ‘elicity St. orth Conway, N.H. ueen St., West. 

Portiand, Me.. winite Plains, N.Y. Dallas, Tex., Winnipen, Man ~ 
RY ress St, a N. Y., Belleview Place. 65 Ruslyn Road. 

. Bs 


l'roevidence, R. L, 
306 Washington St. Teranto, Ont. 





LEsLik E. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. 
“ * ‘ 
Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed upon application. 
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Improved 1901 
Models for 
Quick 
Delivery 
































MARK XIX COLUMBIA SURREY 





Automobiles 


Electric 
ON ONE CHARGE 


FORTY MILES oF Sarfenrits 


Reliability in Service Simplicity in Operation 
Readiness in Action Cleanliness in Handling 


To obtain the leading type of vehicle at moderate cost it will pay you to 
WRITE FOR 1901 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OR CALLA T 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 100 Broadway, New York 











_Gasolene 
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Established 1823. | 


Enjoy the Season’s 


Delicacies with 


Ramona 


Sugar Wafers 


Tempting dainties to serbe 
With fruits and ices. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


Order by Name. 





When you order beer, name the kind 


that you want. 


Some kinds pay your 


dealer more profit than others; the kind 
that pay best are the poorest. 


One beer costs twice as much to brew 
as another; the prices to you are alike. 
You may as well get the best. 


We could save a third on 
the cost of our hops and bar- 
ley, if we used the poorer 
grades. But. the taste. and 
worth would, be lacking. 


We could save what clean- 
linéss tests us. 
We «cook Schlitz--beer ‘in 


air. “That is costly. 

Then -we: filter every drop 
of the product. After, we 
bottle and seal it we sterilize 
every bottle. 


That is expensive; but the 
beer would contain germs 
and impurities without it. 


And it costs money to store 
beer for’months ‘in refrigerat- 
ing rooms to age it. But if 
we sent out‘green” beer» it 
Would cause biliotsness like 


plate glass rooms, in filtered - cheap beer. 


You see now why common 


beer. costs. your .dealer- less 


‘than Schlitz. 


If you want a pure beer, order Schlitz 
--the beer that made Milwaukee famous. 





Pure beer is health- 
ful; beer is 
harmful. Don’t let 
your dealer decide 


which you get. 


Call for the brew- 
ery bottling. s...cmer.. 


poor 


Lackawanna 
; | Railroad 

















You Needn’t Care a Button | Wit BARKER CO. TROY.NY. 
if you've a Bachelor's But. ‘ N S& 
ie yee LoL UFFS 
mn OF not. Sip it = ARE THE BEST 
nw Se rer 8 BUY THEM. 


like grim death. 
Inail, 10 cts. Catal e of 
Dovelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, iree on 
request. 





AMERICAN RING CO., Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 














Beet Line to Chicago and the West—New York Central. 


Advertise i1 LESLIE’S. | 








This letter was written on a Lackawanna Railt_ad train .rav_i.ng sixt; miles an hour. The regularity of the hand. 
writing testifies to the wonderful smoothness of the road.-be |. 


POPULAR PAN.-A Ua ON LINE bet N. York and Baffal 
dally through cars between New York and Ch New verk aed Se la o . ek a 
Tiekets and reservations at 429 and 11 Rreadway, New York; 889 Main Street 
wo TeE! \encceche Welicae sictehin’ daperaied teantices eat Kanmrtcchibes for thdnntet 
au re Pp x ecationa and o . at 
ries. . General Offices, 26 Exchange Pince, New York City. icc: 


















